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THE UNKNOWNS IN HIGHER EDUCATION’ 
By Dr. SAMUEL PAUL CAPEN 


THe American university is being re- 
formed. The edueational profession does 
not need to be reminded of this fact. The 
fact is indeed so patent that every intel- 
ligent layman is aware of it. The layman 
knows also why the university is being re- 
To recapitulate the 
hike the 


formed. So do we. 


reasons On an occasion present 
would be a waste of time. 

But I do not think the layman knows how 
the university is being reformed—except as 
he may be instructed concerning the new 
plans of his own alma mater through read- 
ing its official literature. 1 do not think he 
knows what obstacles must be overcome 
before the reform which both laymen and 
educators desire can be consummated. I 
am not even sure that we of the profession 
have yet faced the full implications of the 
vast and comprehensive movement in which 
we are now so obviously caught up. If 1 
am right in doubting whether either the 
profession or the laity have sensed the true 
character of the movement, then the dis- 
cussion of certain of its phases is appro- 
priate at a conference that celebrates the 
acquisition of new instruments for the 
scientifie study of education by this institu- 

1 Address given at the Conference on Higher 
Education held on the oceasion of the opening of 
the Graduate Education Building of the University 
of Chicago on March 15, 1932. 


tion which has so frequently led the way 
in educational reform. 

Let me first call your attention to a few 
contrasts. University reform is no new 
thing in America. 
spasmodically for a long time, quite recog- 
nizably over a period of sixty years at 
least. 
the elective system and the development 
of the graduate school—practically simul- 
taneous phenomena—recurrent waves of re- 
form have swept over us. 


It has been going on 


Beginning with the promulgation of 


There have been 
brief intervals between the waves during 
which the academic community could catch 
its breath and plant its feet to resist the 
next onset. Sometimes in these intervals 
the undertow pulled us back a little, 
which made it all the more difficult to with- 
stand the next following wave. 

This figure of speech suggests that the 
reforms of the last two generations did not 
arise spontaneously out of the university 
community itself. And that is the case. 
Every one of them which might be de- 
scribed as structural was somebody’s re- 
form. Each is associated with the name of 
an individual. Eliot and Gilman and 
Harper, for example, Angell Van 
Hise, White and Wilson. These men, and 
not the faculties over which they presided 
nor the boards that controlled their re- 
spective institutions, were the authors and 


and 
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directors of the considerable reforms that 
remolded and enlarged the universities of 
their day. 

Who is the author of the reform in the 
midst of which the universities now find 
themselves? There is no single author. 
There is no one spokesman even. There is 
no gospel according to Smith or Jones, how- 
ever diligently Smith or Jones may be pro- 
claiming one and asserting proprietary 
rights therein. Ours is a mass movement, 
of which there are leaders, to be sure, but 
no generalissimo. 

The earlier reforms contrast with the 


present movement in another way. They 
came singly and decently spaced. Each 


was aimed at the improvement of a single 
important aspect of university education. 
It might be admission requirements, or the 
college curriculum, or the method of teach- 
ing medicine, or the extension of the ser- 
vice of the university to the state. Those 
directly concerned with the change in ques- 
tion might be filled with enthusiasm or with 
dread. But meanwhile the main current of 
the university’s life flowed serenely on, a 
very placid stream. And that was not 
strange, because our generalissimos could 
not be expected to promote more than one 
disturbing idea at a time. But now every- 
thing is in flux: relations of secondary 
school and college; purpose and method 
and organization of the college; standards 
and content of graduate instruction ; range 
and type of professional education; objec- 
tives, processes, philosophy, all of it. 

In a still more significant fashion the at- 
titude of the university community, lead- 
ers and all the others, toward tne reform 
which is proceeding under their hands dif- 
fers from that of the past. The earlier re- 
forms were not the product of doubt, 
seldom even of disconcerting facts pur- 
posely or accidentally discovered. They 


were the product of certainty, one might 
almost say the product of a revelation. A 
prophet clothed in a duly authenticated 
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mantle, speaking from a seat of authority, 
declared what should be done. Neither he 
nor those who heard and obeyed, nor yet 
those who listened and resisted, entertained 
the slightest doubt as to the essential ex- 
cellence of the institution which it was pro- 
posed to improve. The institution needed, 
said the prophet, just this specific to cure 
its single ailment; just this and no other. 
His opponents protested that it had no ail- 
ment and needed no specific. On neither 
side was there anything but certainty. 
Both sides knew. Does any one now know? 
A few, perhaps. The line of the ancient 
prophets is not quite extinct. But the con- 
temporary revelations fall on deaf ears. 
We are not convinced. The certainties 
have been so many times disproved. 

This, the most thoroughgoing of all the 
reforms that have affected our universities, 
finds us for the first time in our history 
facing—TI hope courageously if not always 
intelligently facing—a bewildering array 
of unknowns. They outnumber the cer- 
tainties altogether. 

Of what are we sure? Of one thing, re- 
That is definite; its ends are clear, 
its effects are beneficent. We may not al- 
ways know how to do it. But finding out 
how to do it is one of the ingredients of 
research itself and causes no one concern, 
except the person who has to find out. 

Every other educational activity that the 
university conducts is groping its way. 
Sometimes the objectives are plain; often 
not even the objectives have been satisfac- 
torily determined. If this seems an ex- 
treme statement, review in your minds a 
few of the major enterprises of the univer- 
sity as they are already affected by the 
rising tide of reform. 

Take the college. Who should be ad- 
mitted? Are we sure of that? On what 
basis should students be accepted? How 
long should the course be, two or three or 
the traditional four years? If the con- 
sensus of opinion favors the latter alter- 


search. 
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native, as at present it appears to, should 
the college be divided in the middle? If 
so, what should be the difference in content 
and method between the two parts? Are 


honors courses and tutorial conferences 
more or less effective than lectures and 
discussion groups in leading young people 
to increase their knowledge and cultivate 
intellectual independence? Is an examina- 
tion just a record, and if so a record of 


what? Or is it a device to spur the in- 
dolent, expose the inept and encourage the 
able? What kind or kinds of examinations 
accomplish one or another of these pur- 
poses best? Should the curriculum be 
definitely organized in the interest of gen- 
eral education as the faculty conceives it; 
or should the curriculum be practically 
abolished to enable the student to follow his 
bent? How much and what sort of gui- 
dance do students need? What kind of 
product in terms of human attitudes and 
capacities should the college try to turn 
out? In other words, what is the objec- 
tive of the college? 

Although this list of questions may sound 
formidable, I need not point out that it 
covers only a few of the issues with which 
the college is engaged. Each progressive 
institution has its own answer to most of 
the questions. The answers exhibit an al- 
most biological variation. Some of us 
swear by our answers. But if the answers 
were based on proved results there would 
not be so many of them. There would then 
emerge a group of constants, of certainties. 
Of these there are perhaps already a few, 
but they are minor and peripheral. No, we 
must admit that the college, its social and 
educational purpose, its relations to other 
units of the system, and all its chief con- 
cerns belong in the category of the un- 
knowns. 

What is the objective of the graduate 
school; or does it have several? The grad- 
uate school, one does not need to recall, 
was the child of the German university; 
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of the Faculty of Philosophy. Although 
brought up among strangers of an alien 
race, its foster parents were at infinite 
pains to see that nothing but its native 
idiom was spoken in its presence and that 
it was thoroughly imbued with the customs 
and traditions of its family. It long ago 
came to man’s estate and took out citizen- 
ship papers. But the naturalization was 
political, not psychological. The family 
trade, which it has practiced much as its 
parents did, is a fine and useful occupation. 
But in some respects the old world tech- 
niques have never quite fitted the new en- 
vironment. As long as the trade was a 
luxury trade, that did not much matter. 
The market has grown, however. It seems 
to demand adaptations which this con- 
scientious but inflexible foreign craftsman 
finds it difficult to make. 

I ought not to push the parable too far, 
or it will break down. The point I would 
suggest is doubtless clear. What is the 
social function of the graduate school, now 
and in the years just ahead? There are 
views of all sorts on this matter. Some of 
the most arresting and persuasive of them 
have originated in the university which is 
our host. Experimental attempts to trans- 
late some of the views into practice are 
visible here and there on the educational 
map. But in volume and variety of experi- 
ment the college is still a long way ahead 
of the graduate school. On the whole, it 
seems fair to say that the graduate school 
does not yet know what is the matter with 
it, or whether anything is. But this happy 
state of innocence can not long persist. 
The college is bound to infect it with its 
own peculiar disease, that is, the disease 
of knowing too much to be comfortable and 
not enough to be certain. 

Professional education has in the past 
been singularly well supplied with revela- 
tions. To legal education there was early 
vouchsafed the revelation of Langdell. 
Turner and Rogers and Schneider form an 
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apostolic succession of lawgivers in engi- 
neering education. In medical education 
there have been many revelations, but most 
recently the joint revelation of Flexner and 
In the 
education of teachers we have had—but I 
had better not go into that in this presence. 

These potent pronouncements, plus the 


the American Medical Association. 


watchful guardianship of the professions, 
have kept professional schools on the given 
For the 
most part they appear not to have been 
troubled misgivings—until 
Now, however, the professional 


course with only minor deviations. 


greatly with 
just now. 
schools find themselves facing a society that 
has changed, professions on which new re- 
sponsibilities are placed, and a rapidly in- 
creasing body of and technical 
To cope with these, the old 
formulas do not suffice. What should the 
new formulas be? There is no sector of 
the university, not even the college, in 
which this question is being raised more in- 


scientific 


knowledge. 


sistently. 

Examples of the current 
might be drawn from almost any of the 
But since 


uncertainties 


fields of professional education. 
the medical school has been more keenly 
self-critical and more disposed to experi- 
ment than other professional schools, its 
case may serve for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to illustrate the nature of the per- 
plexities by which all professional schools 
are confronted. 

The domain of medicine is uncompass- 
able. No human mind ean acquire and re- 
tain more than a small fraction of what is 
already known about it. With what, then, 
should the brief preparation of the prac- 
titioner principally deal? Should it be 
chiefly an introduction to fundamental 
principles and methods and sources; or 
should it be chiefly specific with reference 
to facts and techniques of immediate prac- 
tical utility? Neither element can _ be 
omitted. Which should preponderate and 
what should the proportions be? The prac- 
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tice of a profession demands more than 


scientific knowledge. A profession is also 


an art. What is the role of the school in 
teaching the art of medicine? Clinical 
teaching is in part concerned with in- 


culcating the art of medicine. How should 
it be done; who should do it; and should 
clinical teachers be a monastic order kept 
pure and unsullied from the world? What 
relation of school and hospital is at once 
economical and effective? The prevalence 
of human disorders changes with the de- 
velopment of scientific controls. Old 
plagues and epidemics pass. The horrors 
of smallpox and typhoid fever give place 
to the creeping blight of degenerative 
maladies and mental ailments. Should the 
teaching of the school immediately respond 
to and perhaps forestall the new incidence 
of disease? Should it likewise forecast the 
altered social demands on the profession, 
and so remake the profession in advance? 

In a word, is it the function of the uni- 
versity in higher vocational education to 
man society’s service stations with tinkers 
who ean patch things up and make them 
run again somehow in the same old way, 
or to be the conscious architect of a finer 
society? However emphatically you and I 
may believe that the obligation of the uni- 
versity lies in the latter direction, the pro- 
fessional schools, with a few notable excep- 
tions, have been committed to the tinker 
theory. How to change their total polariza- 
tion, with all the infinite involvement of 
detail, that is the question. And let no one 
think that the answer is plain. 

One large activity of the university is 
not directly or primarily educational. I 
refer to administration. Administration 
may be a necessary evil, but it is at any 
rate necessary; and it consumes much 
energy and money. There are included in 
it not only such gross material affairs as 
the care of dollars and plant and records, 
but also all sorts of intricate relationships 
among boards and officers and staffs and 
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students; likewise powers and spheres of in- 
fluence and controls. Although there is so 
much of it, we really know very little about 
administration. Consider a few of its 
simpler aspects. 

What should a president do, for instance, 
and what should he not under any cir- 


cumstanees try todo? Oradean? Profes- 


sors are known to have rather positive 
opinions on these matters, some of which 


the forces of nature tend at the moment to 
defeat. The opinions of boards of trustees 
are often not exactly the same. Charters 
and legislative acts also enter into the sit- 
uation. Presidents and deans may, and 
generally do, have opinions that differ from 
those of both of the other parties at in- 
terest. No one, I think, would maintain 
that the existing divergence of opinion is 
either wholesome or necessary. 

There is perfect certainty about the pro- 
tection of the university’s money through 
well-tested procedures of disbursement and 
But for what objects and in 
what proportion should a_ university’s 
money be spent? The outlay for instrue- 
tion ranges all the way from twenty-odd 
per cent. to approximately seventy per 
cent. of the total expenditures of univer- 
sities. The amount a university can spend 
for instruction is conditioned chiefly by the 
cost of maintaining the plant. Very well, 
how many and what kinds of buildings does 
a university need, your university, my uni- 
versity or any other? There are those who 
complain that American universities spend 
too much on buildings. and equipment. 
Faculties complain bitterly of the over- 
shadowing importance of buildings in the 
eyes of boards and donors. But the com- 
plaint is directed at a general situation. 
It is seldom translated into a self-denying 
ordinance when a building for one’s own 
department is in prospect. Is there any but 
an arbitrary relationship between the size 
of a university, the character of its con- 
stituent units and its resources on the one 
hand, and buildings on the other? 


recordi ng. 
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I might continue almost indefinitely to 
catalogue the unknowns. 
essary to goon. If any of my hearers have 
gathered that I am offering an indictment 
of Americar higher education, I should 
like to correct the impression. This is not 
an indictment, it is a testimonial. Why 
are there so many unknowns to-day? Be- 
eause, paradoxical as it may sound, we 
We know more about human 


But it is unnee- 


know more. 
beings, about their infinite variations, their 
motives and their capacities. We know a 
great deal more about nature and about 
society ; and most important of all, we know 
more ways of finding out things than our 
fathers ever dreamed of. The eurrent re- 
form of the university is the result of this 
And out of 
increasing 


enlargement of knowledge. 
our deepening insight comes 
awareness of the unknowns. That dogmatie 
assurance has given place to doubts and 
self-questionings and willingness to experi- 
ment is a sign of health rather than of 
disease. 

But 
are in part maintained to locate the un- 
known, to attack it and gradually to con- 
Every mystery, every undeter- 


universities, modern universities, 


quer it. 
mined action of men in the mass now or 
in the past, every blind undirected fum- 
bling of individuals or groups or social in- 
stitutions, is a challenge to the university. 
‘Something lost behind the ranges!’’ The 
urge to find it is the mainspring of our in- 
stitutional life. 

Now that we have become aware that 
education itself, especially on its higher 
levels, is a mysterious process, carried on 
in the interest of imperfectly defined social 
objectives by devices largely empirical, the 
attitude of the university toward its own 
operations is of necessity changed. Uni- 
versity education comes within the purview 
of our scientific curiosity. More than that, 
the reduction of the number of the un- 
knowns must take rank among our primary 
concerns. It is, indeed, of absolutely cru- 
cial importance. For what shall it profit 
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us if we gain the whole world and lose our 
own souls? 

Notwithstanding the spread of experi- 
mentation and the very considerable num- 
ber of investigations already made or 
projected, 1 do not think universities have 
yet grasped the magnitude of the task 
ahead of them. It can not be accomplished 
in a year or two. The solution of each 
problem will disclose others, as yet unper- 
The task is, in fact, interminable; 
unless the universities should sink back 
into self-satisfied And of 
course we can never reach certainty with 
regard to many of the issues I have touched 
upon in this paper. Some of them must 
remain in the realm of statesmanship— 
which I take to be the realm in which poli- 
cies are formed on the basis of a few facts 
and a good deal of common sense. But 
many more facts than we have ever been 
provided with can be assembled. Funda- 
mental investigations of human beings and 
of pertinent social phenomena can be made. 
be studied by 
scientific at hand. 
Controls can be set up to guide and to mea- 


ceived. 


stagnation. 


Edueational results ean 


instruments already 


sure experiment. 

The stronger possess 
agencies qualified to do these things—and 
generally they do not use them. Insofar 
as institutions are conscious of the need to 
steer reform by investigation, educational 
investigation, they commonly turn the job 
over to committees composed of laymen. 
For that is what mathematicians and clas- 
sicists and historians are when it comes to 
educational research. Faculties vote on 
schemes for the improvement of instruction 
which involve the subtle intricacies of the 
learning process and the obscure springs 
of human motivation without consulting 
those who have devoted their lives to the 
study of these matters. Curricula are still 
constructed on the familiar principle of 
political log-rolling. Superficial reviews of 
data easily accessible to the uninitiated 


universities now 
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form the basis for determining policies in 
graduate and professional education that 
are of the most far-reaching social import. 
And when a really ambitious study of some 
phase of higher education is undertaken 
perhaps a chemist or a physicist is chosen 
to direct it. 

I think this is unintelligent. If a uni- 
versity should select an economist to head 
an archeological expedition, meanwhile 
keeping its archeologist at home in the uni- 
versity museum, that would represent a 
comparable situation. No university 
would do anything so silly. 

The prejudice against departments of 
education is ancient, and very honorable. 
It is one of the most characteristic stigmata 
of our profession. If one fails to share it 
he feels slightly apologetic, and in any 
event he is at pains to conceal his solecism. 
Perhaps there has been ground for this 
prejudice in the past. The educationists 
have not always been either learned or dis- 
ereet. Some of their activities have been 
trivial. Some that were not trivial have 
seemed so to the eritically inclined ob- 
server, just as some of the activities of biol- 
ogists seemed trivial before biology became 
respectable. But the academic community 
should be the first to remember that the 
creation of a new scientific discipline is a 
slow undertaking. There are many by- 
paths that have to be inspected before they 
are seen to be by-paths and are closed to 
further traffic. The time has come when 
the science of education can stand on its 
achievements and fear no honest assess- 
ment. If, in these later years of its adoles- 
cence, it were not unduly modest, it might 
point out, both what it has contributed to 
the recasting of elementary and secondary 
education, and also how far it alone is re- 
sponsible for furnishing the instruments 
by which the university makes the few re- 
liable measurements that are now made of 
the personnel and the product of higher in- 
stitutions. 
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There is no escaping the conclusion that 
university reform can not proceed at a rate 
commensurate with the university’s needs 
and the needs of society without enlisting 
much more extensively the aid of depart- 
ments of edueation. I will go further. 
University reform will be checked and oc- 
casionally frustrated, unless a new subspe- 
cies of edueationists is bred and nurtured. 
The field of higher education demands and 
deserves its own votaries. It is unneces- 
sary to remind this company that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was one of the first in- 
stitutions to recognize this demand and to 
begin to supply it. 

To some of us this celebration has a dual 
ignificanee. It crowns with a visible sym- 


S] 


bol a lifelong service to educational sci- 
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ence of unparalleled resourcefulness, integ- 
rity and courage. It recognizes an influ- 
ence exercised nation-wide in conformity 
with the finest traditions of our craft. But 
it is also an augury. It foreshadows a just 
appreciation by universities generally of 
the scientific study of education as a uni- 
versity enterprise. It is altogether appro- 
priate that that appreciation should be sig- 
nalized here, and by means of this magnifi- 
cent new establishment. The university 
world is by long habit accustomed to look 
to the University of Chicago for realistic 
appraisal of each new educational situation 
as it arises, for bold exploration and experi- 
ment and for equally bold defiance of tra- 
dition, whenever tradition is proved to be 
outworn. 


COORDINATION OF EFFORT IN THE FIELD 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION' 


By Dr. GEO. A. WORKS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, DEAN OF STUDENTS AND UNIVERSITY EXAMINER, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THe careful student of the growth of 
higher education in this country can not 
help but be impressed by the lack of 
balance, when measured in terms of the 
needs, that characterizes this development. 
The reference is to interinstitutional rela- 
tionships and programs rather than to 
the internal growth of the individual in- 
stitutions. We have been lavish in the 
establishment of higher institutions and 
liberal in the financing of their pro- 
grams, once they were established. The 
present financial conditions serve to ac- 
centuate some of the difficulties flowing 
from this haphazard development. One 
need not be classified as a confirmed pes- 
simist if he expresses doubts regarding the 
return of the ‘‘whoopee era’’ in higher 

1 Address given at the Conference on Higher 
Edueation, held on the occasion of the opening of 


the Graduate Education Building of the University 
f Chieago on March 15, 1932. 


In view of this situation, it 
what 


education. 
behooves all who are interested in 
higher education may mean in the way of 
individual and social progress to give con- 
sideration to the ways and means by which 
the funds available may be spent to bring 
the maximum returns. 

Undoubtedly, there are many things that 
we shall ultimately learn which may con- 
tribute to that end. The purpose of this 
discussion is to present briefly two phases 
of the problem which have had some atten- 
tion but should have much more considera- 
tion than they have thus far received, espe- 
cially from educators. These two phases 
relate to: (1) The possibility of the devel- 
opment of a greater measure of coordina- 
tion of effort on the part of tax-supported 
institutions of higher learning than now 
obtains in most of the states. (2) The 
desirability of a greater measure of coop- 
eration among institutions of higher learn- 








ing regardless of state boundaries and of 
sources of support. 

Neither subject is new. The facts bear- 
ing on them have been assembled at this 
time with the idea that the present finan- 
cial conditions may result in their being 
given more serious attention than they were 
given when funds were plentiful. 

The possibility of developing a unitary 
program of tax-supported higher education 
is a live subject in several states at the 
present moment. It is, during the current 
year, under consideration, in a more or less 
serious fashion, in California, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Mis- 
sissippi. It has had attention in several 
other states recently. The statements which 
follow are from the reports of surveys 
made in recent years and will serve as a 
basis for some constructive suggestions. 


This preceding résumé of the points of conflict 
between the university and the agricultural college, 
together with the commission’s recommendations 
concerning each field of friction, serves to intro- 
duce and to emphasize the need for some thorough- 
going method of coordinating the higher education 
carried on by the State of Utah. The commission 
has examined the facts in so far as it could find 
them; it has sought the opinions of officers of both 
institutions, of the boards of both institutions, of 
outside disinterested citizens, and of special inter- 
ests organized for the purpose of securing one or 
another object. It is clear that the presidents, the 
boards, the student bodies, the graduates and the 
former students of the university and of the agri- 
cultural college have taken sides in a controversy 


which is wasteful of both money and energy. 


Institutions have been established without a clear 
formulation of the State’s policy and governing 
boards have been multiplied correspondingly. 
Naturally these boards soon develop deep interests 
in the institutions over which they have control 
and make appeals to the Legislature for support. 
The result is that the demands for the support of 
higher education become seemingly excessive and 
the State hesitates to meet them. In fact, some- 
times the State can not meet them.’ 


2‘*Survey of Education in Utah,’’ p. 262, 1926. 
3 ‘Texas Educational Survey Report,’’ pp. 40- 
41, 1925. 
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One of the outstanding features of the growth 
of higher education in the State is that it has oc- 
curred without any definite plan on the part of the 
State. There are too many State institutions for 
present demands and some of them are unfortu- 
nately located. . . . The time is at hand when the 
State should take stock of its provision for higher 
education and adopt a clear policy for the future. 
By this means waste can be prevented and progress 
ean be economically promoted. It is a task which 
will require sound judgment, clear vision, and a 
firm hand. 


Undoubtedly the situation that caused the most 
concern in the State and which was most influential 
in securing the passage of the law creating the 
department of higher education was that of the 
relations between the university and the Oregon 
State College. During 20 years hundreds of pages 
of ‘‘briefs’’ had been submitted at various times 
to the State board of higher curricula by the uni 
versity and by the State college, each in defense 
of its own claims and in refutation of the claims 
of the other. It is not necessary to charge either 
institution with bad faith in order to account for 
the conflict of interest which has so largely char- 
acterized the relationship of these two great edu- 
cational centers in the past. Institutional pride 
and ambition and their less praiseworthy sister, 
institutional jealousy, dominate these briefs in 
many cases to the neglect of the interests of the 
State and of the individual students.5 


Wasteful rivalries now prevail among the three 
state colleges for white students. Each is eager to 
secure a larger physical equipment and a more 
impressive enrollment. There is much needless 
duplication of work.6 

Ample evidence is furnished by these 
statements that many states have not 
found a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem growing out of their efforts to pro- 
vide higher education adequate for their 
needs. In some states, if those who spon- 
sored the creation of new institutions had 
gone forward in their efforts with the 
deliberate intention of creating educa- 
tional chaos, their ambitions could hardly 
have been more fully realized than they 

4‘*Public Education in Oklahoma,’’ p, 132, 1922. 

5‘“Survey of Publie Higher Education in Ore- 
gon,’’ p. 45, 1931. 

6‘*Publie Education in Mississippi,’ p. 214, 
1925. 
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are under present conditions. But, 
surse, there was no such intention. 
fact, the contrary was true in some states 
which now find themselves unable with their 
present administrative organization to de- 
velop a unitary program of higher educa- 


tion. Two examples may suffice. 


Article VII, Section 13, of the Constitution of 


lexas, contains the following statement: ‘‘ The 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 


established by an act of the legislature, passed 
April 17, 1871, located in the County of Brazos, 
s hereby made and constituted a branch of the 


iversity of Texas.’’ 

A few years ago the programs of the uni- 
versity and the agricultural college were 
being developed quite independently of 
each other and not in the spirit indicated 
by the portion of the constitution just read. 

In Alabama provision was made for the 
establishment of a state university in the 
Constitution that was adopted in 1819. 
Alabama Polytechnie Institution, the land- 
the 
university, yet one finds these words in 
Section 10 of the Constitution of 1868: 


grant institution, is independent of 


The General Assembly shall as soon as possible 
provide for the establishment of an Agricultural 
Coliege and shall appropriate federal lands for 
this purpose and may make the same a branch of 
the University of Alabama for instruction in agri- 
culture and mechanie arts and the natural sciences 
in connection therewith and place the same under 
the supervision of the board of regents. 


Still later, when the Alabama Technical 
Institute and College for Women was estab- 
lished, the way was left clear to make it a 
branch of an already existing institution. 
But again no attempt was made to move in 
the direction of a coordinated state pro- 
gram. Further examples might be cited to 
show that the original sponsors of state 
institutions of higher learning did not con- 
template that each institution should de- 
velop independently of the others. 

Instead of having a unitary program of 
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higher education that is responsive to the 
needs of the state and that meets those 
needs with the maximum degree of effee- 
tiveness, many states find that they have 
more 
colleges and universities, each a rival for 


several—even in some instances— 
financial favor at the hands of the legisla- 
ture. In the face of these demands, the 
ordinary legislature is helpless when it 
comes to taking intelligent action. It lacks 
factual bases for the determination of poli- 
cies and for reconciling the claims of the 
At best, it can only compromise 
with competing demands instead of formu- 


rivals. 


lating a program based on the available re- 
sources and the needs for higher education 
of the state. 

To these conditions, a number of factors 
have contributed. Legislatures in the past 
were too free and easy in the establishment 
of new institutions of higher learning. 
Too frequently, their establishment was a 
matter of legislative log rolling, with the 
result that sometimes a legislature attempt- 
ing to establish an institution of higher 
learning emerged from its activities—I 
won’t say deliberations—not with one new 
institution but with two or more. Half a 
century ago, when the state appropriation 
for the maintenance of a state university 
or college did not amount to more than the 
local appropriation for a village high school 
does at present, this was not a serious mat- 
ter. However, the experience of the last 
half century has taught us a great deal 
about the cost of maintaining good institu- 
tions of higher learning, and we have also 
learned that poor institutions are very 
costly. We ean not afford them. 

Not uncommonly, the location of a new 
school was determined by the amount of 


land, or money, or both that could be 
obtained from the community. Schools 
were sold to the highest bidder. A com- 


munity, once having contributed to the 
establishment of a school, is naturally de- 
sirous of seeing the institution prosper, 
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since the return of its contributions is con- 
ditioned by this growth. A state institu- 
tion of higher learning, once established in 
a community, is subject to constant pres- 
sure for expansion, not in the light of state 
needs but in terms of local ambitions. 

The entire responsibility for these ill- 
advised ventures in higher education can 
not be shouldered on legislatures and the 
commercial interest of local communities. 
Faculties and administrators have in many 
instances been guilty. The arguments that 
have been framed by educators to justify 
the introduction of new curricula and 
courses are numerous when, in reality, the 
actuating motive was the presence of the 
same work in another tax-supported insti- 
tution in the same state. Too frequently 
the result is that programs of higher educa- 
tion lack the adjustment to the needs that 
the taxpayer has a right to expect. In 
some instances, it would be more accurate 
not to speak of a state’s program of higher 
education, but rather, of its programs, that 
have been developed in terms of institu- 
tional ambitions instead of in the light of 
the state needs. The following statement 
from a study of higher education in Texas 
presents a picture that is too frequently 
accurate. 


Attention has already been called to the fact 
that the presidents of the various institutions feel 
impelled to appear before the legislative commit- 
tees, requesting appropriations for their respective 
institutions. Each president makes his own appeal. 
There is no consolidation of effort, no unification 
of policy, and no consistent program for the State 
presented to the Legislature. A dynamic and force- 
ful politician at the head of some one of the higher 
institutions of learning may be able to secure far 
more money for his institution than it should have 
in view of the needs of other institutions. A man 


who is an educational leader, who looks well after 
the internal organization, management, and ad- 
ministration of his college, who spends:his hours on 
the campus devoting himself diligently to the wel- 
fare of his institution, may find that his devotion 
to campus affairs, and his neglect of political 
affairs, has resulted in a loss in appropriation. 
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Steps should be taken to 


This should not happen. 
prevent it.7 


These conditions have not been presented 
to provide the setting for a perfect solu- 
tion. The methods used in the several 
states to meet the problems that have been 
under discussion are varied. However, it 
is doubtful if the final solution has been 
found. The answer, in all probability, is 
not to be found in any single form of 
organization, but rather in the adaptation 
of the method to the governmental, eco- 
nomie, and geographical conditions of the 
state under consideration. 

However, the following general sugges. 
tions are deemed appropriate : 


(1) Those who are engaged in educational work 
as administrators and teachers should take a more 
active interest in attempting to cope with the 
problems involved in the development of unitary 
programs of state supported higher education. 
Most of the movements that look toward this end 
have their inception in and support from lay groups 
rather than with educators—as a body educators 
are too apathetic in the presence of this problem. 
They have a greater degree of responsibility for 
attempting to meet the issues involved in the solu- 
tion of this problem than they have thus far 
manifested. 

(2) The questions involved are not simply edu- 
cational in nature. Political institutions of the 
state are involved. In the solution of these prob- 
lems the services of the political scientist should 
be used. The resources available and the methods 
best adapted to reaching them are problems calling 
for the knowledge of the economist. The relation- 
ship of the support of higher institutions of learn- 
ing to the state budgetary organization needs care- 
ful study. No one will deny the advisability of 
giving to those responsible for the administration 
of institutions of higher education, the control of 
the expenditure of the funds within the scope of 
the legislation that made them available. Inter- 
ference by an outside budgetary organization 
should not be permitted. However, the legislature 
must have the right to protect the state in the 
amount of the financial obligations that may be 
incurred against its resources. On the basis of 
these facts, it will be necessary to devise means 


7‘*Texas Educational Survey Report,’’ pp. 44- 
45, 1925. 
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whereby the budgetary system may be used and at 
the same time the control of the funds be retained 
in the hands of those who are professionally com- 


pe tent. 


To meet these questions and to answer 
them satisfactorily will call for closer co- 
operation among the educators, political 
scientists, and economists than we have 
thus far had in the study of our eduea- 
tional problems at any level. 

The second phase of the subject of this 
paper has to do with the cooperation among 
institutions of higher learning without ref- 
erence to state boundaries and sources of 
support. Cooperation has been used to 
describe the relationship that might be 
developed as contrasted with coordination 
when the institutions are within a state and 
déawing their support from public sources. 

Various problems are involved in this 
aspect of the subject. In one instance they 
may be concerned with the number of insti- 
tutions that have been developed in a given 
area for doing essentially the same types 
of work. There are in New England seven 
agricultural experiment stations—Connec- 
ticut has two—supported by funds from 
the federal government and state sources. 
A man from Mars who approached the 
question of providing for the needs of agri- 
cultural research in this region in the most 
effective and economical manner would 
certainly not propose that this region, 
which agriculturally is not greater than 
one state in the Middle West, should pro- 
vide itself with six entirely independent 
and one semi-independent instituion for 
meeting these research needs. 

A study of forest education as it has 
been developed in this country is just being 
completed. It reveals the existence of too 
many four-year programs of forest educa- 
tion. An extreme case is found in New 
York State, where in two separate state- 
Supported institutions, only fifty miles 
apart, not only four-year programs for 
professional training in forestry but pro- 
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grams of graduate work as well have been 
developed. The tendency has been to per- 
mit institutional ambitions, rather than 
social needs, determine the development of 
forest schools. 

In the development of graduate and re- 
search facilities, we should have closer 
interinstitutional relationships than now 
obtain. The extent to which duplication 
exists of laboratory facilities in the sciences, 
and the library facilities in the humanities 
and social sciences, is wasteful in the ex- 
treme. 

If there is to be the maximum develop- 
ment of research in this country, there must 
be a more complete definition on the part 
of institutions, of the type of research they 
propose to undertake. These limitations 
should be established in the interests of 
scholarship. Some fields of research are so 
specialized that only a limited number of 
centers are needed. In some fields of 
knowledge the printed resources are too 
limited to provide adequately for more 
than one or two centers. These conditions 
demand the type of cooperation from 
faculties, administrators, and trustees that 
will make for the maximum opportunity 
for scholarship. Institutions will have to 
make a choice between mediocrity of work 
in a wide range of subjects, and a rela- 
tively high type of research in a limited 
number of fields. 

President James R. Angell has made the 
following statement bearing on this prob- 
lem : 


At no point in the present administration of 
research interests in educational institutions is 
there perhaps more need for searching analysis of 
present practices than in the methods, or lack of 
methods, whereby particular lines of research are 
undertaken. Almost every great university is put 
in the position of attempting to foster all the 
major fields of research and an unlimited number 
of accessory ones. Local pride has repeatedly led 


to the effort to develop forms of research which 
may be intrinsically of minor consequence and 
altogether anomalous in the regions where they 
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are undertaken. State institutions are constantly 
subjected to pressure of this character, leading to 
the formation of new departments, some of which 
have no substantial justification beyond the gratifi- 
cation of the ambition of some energetic professor 
or some small group whose interests will be theo- 
There exists at 


retically promoted in this way. 
present no adequate device by which an indefinite 
continuation of these conditions may be avoided. 
Indeed, it is but quite recently that there has 
grown up any considerable body of opinion recog- 
nizing the wastefulness of the present practices. 
It is of course a matter of the utmost delicacy, 
and one calling for great breadth of knowledge 
and great sanity of judgment, to attempt in any 
fashion to allocate responsibility for particular 
kinds of research. At the very outset one is met 
with the contention that any such artificial distri- 
bution of functions would operate seriously to 
cripple individual initiative. And yet the contrary 
consideration is quite as urgent. To equip every 
university in the country to carry on research in 
agriculture, in forestry, in all the branches of 
engineering, and for that matter, in all the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological sciences, would ob- 
wasteful of equipment and physical 
resources, and all but impossible of execution in 


viously be 
the matter of personnel. Certain rough lines of 
division are in point of fact at present operative. 
Some institutions by mere virtue of the fact that 
they secured an early occupancy of a field have 
developed to a considerable degree of advancement 
research work in special directions which might 
perhaps have been more advantageously developed 
elsewhere. But meantime, being in possession of 
the property, it would be ill-advised to attempt to 
dispossess them. In any event while it is futile, 
and were it not futile it would be unwise, to at- 
tempt any arbitrary and coercive methods in the 
solution of this general problem, it is not too much 
to hope that by intelligent voluntary cooperation 
something may be done to safeguard the situation 
against an indefinite continuation of the present 


condition.§ 


A statement made by Dean Guy S. Ford, 
of the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota, gives a view of the situation 
from the angle of library resources, 


The matter of competing in single purchases as 


8‘*The Organization of Research,’’ Journal of 
Proceedings and Addresses of the Twenty-first An- 
nual Conference of the Association of American 
Universities, p. 29, 1919. 
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between libraries that should be cooperating is sig. 
nificant of a more expensive competition into which 
we may be led by imitation or the zeal of depart- 
ments. I hesitate to name the Universities whose 
libraries—irrespective of their faculties—furnish 
‘‘unrivaled facilities for studying western his- 
history’’; the list of these ‘‘strong in the pamphlet 
and other source material of the French Reyolu- 
tion’’ is equally extensive. The next decade will 
see us bidding and building against each other for 
South American and oriental history, politics, and 
literature—not a selected country or period or 
phase—but all South American and the whole 
Orient. All the middle western and perhaps the 
eastern Universities may have to check influences 
within and without that would want to make them 
the greatest centers for the study of the history, 
literature, and institutions of all the countries 
which have contributed large numbers of imni- 
grants to the tax-paying population of their section, 
All this means spreading out—horizontal distribu- 
tion of funds—mediocre results at greatly enhanced 
expenditure. .. .9 


9? 


Is it too much to hope that educational 
institutions will cooperate in the improve- 
ment of teaching and research? Is it not 
time to declare a moratorium on expansion 
and to devote our energies to the improve- 
ment of the quality of work we are doing in 
our institutions of higher learning? The 
need for these changes is especially pressing 
in the ease of certain forms of professional 
education and in many of the forms of spe- 
cialized graduate instruction and research. 
To bring these changes about is an obliga- 
tion that rests on the educator, whether he 
works in the tax-supported or the endowed 
institution. In the last analysis, the re- 
sources that maintain these institutions 
are taken from society, and society has a 
right to expect for its contribution the 
maximum return. This it can not hope to 
get unless constructive steps are taken 
among the institutions of higher learning 
to develop a greater measure of coordina- 
tion and cooperation. 

®‘*The Library and the Graduate School,’’ Jour- 
nal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference of the Association of American 
Universities, pp. 43-44, 1913. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN 
SHANGHAI 


A COMMUNICATION dated March 2 has been 

received by the Secretary General of the League 

Nations from Mr. W. W. Yen on behalf of 

e Chinese delegation. Mr. Yen transmits the 

following letter from Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, the 

president of the A sademia Sinica of the Chinese 
(Government at Nanking. 


In their present campaign of aggression against 
China, the Japanese military by their indiscrimi- 
nate bombardment of Shanghai have particularly 

med at the wholesale destruction of China’s edu- 
Up to date, 
such organs which have been razed to the ground, 


cational and eultural establishments. 


lude the well-known Commercial Press, China’s 
premier publishing concern, which has been bring- 
g out 70 per cent. of the country’s text-books 
‘or the past two decades, together with its price- 
ess publie library; the well-known National Chi- 


nan University; Tung-chi University; Chi-chi Uni- 
versity and the Medical College of the Central 


University. Wherever the arms of Japanese 
militarism reach, China’s educational and cultural 
organs collapse under their wanton aerial and 


rtillery bombardment. 
Wilful 
organs is prohibited even in time of war, and 


destruction of educational and cultural 


while the Tokyo Government have, on the one 
hand, openly declared that Japan is not waging 
war against China, on the other hand, their mili- 
tary have deliberately destroyed even what, inter- 
national law has definitely decreed, shall be pre- 
served. 

It is to be hoped that the intellectual leaders of 
the world will feel constrained to publicly condemn 
such barbarity of the Japanese military in de- 
stroying China’s educational and cultural organs 
and also to devise means for the prevention of any 
such further action on the part of Japan. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN HAWAII 


VocaTIONAL training in Hawaii has become so 
popular that the schools can not take care of 
all applicants, aecording to a statement given 
by James R. Coxen, regional agent for the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, to a 
representative of the U. S. Daily on March 29 
upon his return from an inspection trip to the 
islands. 


Both the industrial and the agricultural train- 





ing is based upon the economic conditions of 
each locality and instruction of immediate prac- 
tical value is given. 

differ 
from those in the United States in that they are 


Some vocational schools in Hawaii 
separate from the regular academie schools and 
teach nothing but vocational subjects, and the 
courses are not given for any special period of 
time. 

Mr. Coxen stated that a very high grade of 
work is done in the vocational schools in the 
Hawaiian Islands. In the trade and industrial 
schools, for instance, pupils are admitted on 
trial and those who do not measure up to the 
school standards are weeded out in the course of 
a month or six weeks and advised to try some 
other field of work. 

Boys in the trade and industrial classes are 
given training in auto mechanics, machine shop 
work, carpentry, electrical work and welding, 
while girls receive training in cafeteria work, 
dressmaking, weaving and. similar erafts. 
Pupils attend school for seven hours a day. 

Classroom work is supplemented with prae- 
tical work. Instead of being compelled to at- 
tend classes for a set period of time, pupils are 
permitted to register for courses at any time, the 
period devoted to school work depending en- 
tirely upon the ability of the pupil. The only 
requirement is that those who enter the schools 
be at least fifteen years of age. 

The success of vocational education in the 
Islands depends largely upon what is done in 
agriculture, which is the dominant industry in 
Hawaii. 

That the students get practical training in the 
vocational agriculture schools is attested by the 
fact that as a part of their practice work they 
take over the production of sugar cane, coffee or 
pineapples on the plantations in the community. 
A contract is made with the plantation officials 
whereby boys from the vocational schools are 
made responsible, under the supervision of the 
vocational teacher, for the production of the 
crop raised on these plantations. 

In addition to getting practical training, 


these boys are paid for their work on the plan- 


tations on the basis of a certain sum per ton of 
product raised. 


Sugar cane projects for which 
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students are made responsible often amount to 
$25,000 or $30,000 in value. 

Home economics courses in the Hawaiian vo- 
cational schools emphasize instruction in family 
budgeting and financing. 

Child eare is also taught. Many schools have 
practice cottages, built on the seale of the homes 
from which the girls come, where babies are 
brought for the girls to care for as a part of 
their practical training. 


THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ApopTion of a new educational policy em- 
bracing higher standards of admission and 
training is announced by the School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University. The changes, 
sanctioned by both the university council and 
the university trustees, will take effect on July 
1, when the school will have completed twenty 
years of academic service. 

More exact professional instruction through 
wider use of New York City as a laboratory for 
reporting and editing, and through courses of 
study adapted to the news of the day, is 
planned. These courses will be more closely re- 
lated to the current practices and requirements 
of the newspaper profession. 

Broader general education will be accom- 
plished by a freer utilization of university 
classes and scholarship, students being either 
required or advised to pursue courses in other 
departments, including such fields as constitu- 
tional law, international relations, public fi- 
nance, contemporary American polities, the 
business of journalism, economic problems of 
the post-war period, social legislation, history 
of science, economie geography, contemporary 
dramatic literature, religion, typography and 
recent history of the United States. 

Candidates for admission must have com- 
pleted three years of work in an approved col- 
lege or university, and must undergo inquiry 
into their general intelligence, moral character 
and fitness for the work of the school. The 
course of study, leading to the degree of bach- 
elor of science, will be limited to two years. 
At present the school confers the degrees of 
bachelor of literature and master of science. 
The graduate course for which the degree of 
master of science is awarded will be discon- 
tinued. 
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The courses will be organized on a time basis. 
Eight hours of work a day for five days a week 
during the academic year will be demanded. 
The point system will be abolished, and student 
work will be appraised solely on the basis of 
“passed or failed.” 


SURVEY OF SCHOOL FINANCE 
PROBLEMS 

THE National Survey of School Finance js 
now working on six important studies in state 
school finance, according to a statement issued 
by Dr. Wm. John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation. 

These studies, detailed plans for which have 
been approved by the Board of Consultants of 
the survey, include: 

1. The study of the educational effects of cer- 
tain major economy measures which promise a 
saving of expenditure without injury to educa- 
tional programs. 

2. The basic facts needed for state legislatures 
in the distribution of state aid in such a way as 
to relieve critical points of financial stress now 
endangering education. 

3. The formulation of more adequate standards 
which may be readily used to determine reasonable 
costs of supporting schools in various sizes of 
communities. 

4. Further study of the proper tax base to be 
used in determining the amount of aid to which 
districts of varying wealth are entitled. 

5. Summarization of recent findings of various 
tax commissions and tax experts in their bearing 
on the problem of financing education. 

6. The development of the best possible stand- 
ards for the reorganization of rural school dis- 
tricts in such a way as to improve educational 
opportunities and eliminate unnecessary expendi- 
tures. 

Immediate investigation of these problems is 
expected to make available within a few months, 
to groups interested in bringing about adapta- 
tions in their financial systems next year, first- 
hand information on state school finance and 
rural reorganization. Studies of economies 
made possible within limitations of budgets for 
the next fiseal year will also be made. 

A list of possible topies to be investigated 
by students in school administration and finance 
is being prepared by the research staff of the 
National Survey of School Finance, and will 
be made available, in the near future, to re- 
search agencies in the various states. This plan 
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to stimulate a large amount of researeh in the 
field of sehool finance was endorsed by the 
board of consultants of the survey and groups 
of representatives of various universities, state 


departments of edueation and state teachers 
colleges. 
THE NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF AMHERST COLLEGE 
Mr. Srantey KuinG, formerly a 
leader of Boston and for many years a promi- 


business 


nent figure in state and national public affairs, 
has been elected president of Amherst College, 
according to an announcement made by Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, president of the board of 
trustees. Mr. King, who becomes, at forty-nine 
years of age, the eleventh head of the college, 
succeeds Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease, who re- 
signed recently to accept a professorship at 
Harvard University. 

Mr. King, who was born on May 11, 1883, at 
lroy, N. Y., is a son of Judge Henry Amasa 
King, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, a 
craduate of Amherst in the class of ’73. Stan- 
ley King was graduated from Amherst in 1903. 
Afterwards he entered Harvard Law School and 
was admitted to the bar of Massachusetts in 
1906. From then until 1917 he was associated 
with the W. H. McElwain Company, of Boston, 
living abroad from 1914 to 1916, and resuming 
his connection with the firm in 1920, becoming 
in 1921 eastern manager of the International 
Shoe Company. He retired from business in 
1927, and since then has devoted himself to the 
interests of Amherst and to other publie en- 
He is chairman of the state commis- 
sion on stabilization of employment. 

For many years Mr. King has been associated 
actively with the affairs of Amherst. From 1915 
to 1918 he was a member of the organization 
committee of the alumni council, of the council 
itself and of its executive committee. In 1920 
he acted as vice-chairman of the centennial gift 
committee, which raised $3,000,000 for the col- 
In 1921 he was elected an alumni trustee 
and last June he was elected to the permanent 
board of trustees. Recently he has been chair- 
man of the board’s executive committee. 

Felicitations to the trustees upon their choice 
of Mr. King to be head of Amherst have been 
received in messages from former Secretary of 
War Baker, former President Pease, Mr. Fred- 


deavors. 


lege. 
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erick S. Fales, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, and president of the 
Society of Alumni of Amherst College; Dr. 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsonian pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia University, 
New York; Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College; Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, special contributor to the New York 
Herald Tribune; Mr. Alfred E. Stearns, prin- 
cipal of Phillips Academy, Andover, and alumni 
trustee of Amherst, and Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 


THE RESIGNATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE COLLEGE 
Dr. Roscoz W. THatTcHER, because of ill 
health, has tendered his resignation as _presi- 

dent of the Massachusetts State College. 

A statement issued by the trustees says the 
resignation “was accepted with deep regret, to 
be effective on September 1,” and the “board 
immediately extended to the retiring president 
an appointment as research professor at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station, Amherst, 
said appointment to be effective early in 1933, 
after Dr. Thatcher has had an opportunity 
for several months’ rest and vacation.” Dr. 
Thatcher has been president of the college since 
1928. The salary is $7,500. In his letter of 
resignation Dr. Thatcher said: 


It is with very great regret, and only after long 
and careful consideration, that I have come to the 
conelusion that I must tender to you my resigna- 
tion as president of the college. 

Two factors have been deciding ones in leading 
me to this conclusion. Both of these are, how- 
ever, the result of my own ill health. As you 
know, I am now under the physical handicap of an 
apparently irremediable high pulse pressure. This 
is aggravated by mental and nervous strain, and 
both my own experience and the advice of physi- 
cians indicate that I must keep as free as possible 
from this if I am to avoid grave risk of serious 
consequences, 

My first and most serious consideration is the 
welfare of the college. I am convinced that this 
college is now entering upon the most important 
era in its history. Ex-President Butterfield has 
told me that, during his administration, it was his 
plan to build up the faculty and physical plant of 
the college to an extent which would provide ade- 
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quate facilities for a student body of 1,000 
persons. 

This enrolment of students has now been reached 


and passed, and it may be said truthfully that the 
facilities of the institution for resident teaching 
are now being used to their maximum efficiency. 
The recent additions of the Memorial and Physical 
Education Buildings have provided well for the 
social and physical welfare of our present student 
body. 

My immediate predecessor, Dr. Edward M. 
Lewis, in his letter of resignation expressed it as 
his belief that the ‘‘immediate problems of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College are primarily 
those of definition, adjustment and organization.’’ 
I think that it can be said truthfully that these 
problems have been worked out during the past 
five years to such an extent that the college is now 
upon a program of service to the 


’” 


‘‘ready to go 
Commonwealth which is limited only by the 
amount of funds which the state will be able and 
willing to provide for its support. 

To meet the opportunities which are thus before 
it, the college needs vigorous and constructive 
leadership from its president, such as it is im- 
possible for me to give if I am to follow the im- 
perative admonitions of physicians that I must 
refrain from severe nervous strain and too vigor- 
ous physical efforts. 

The second aspect of the situation is the per- 
sonal one. For many years it has been my hope 
and plan to retire from active administrative work 
early enough in life so that I might engage again 
in some form of research work in agricultural 
chemistry as an avocation for the remaining years 
of my life. My tentative plans have called for 
such retirement after about ten years in my 
present administrative position. But it is now 
evident that it is highly improbable that I will 
be able again to engage in productive research 
work if I continue much longer my present ad- 
ministrative service, with its inevitable unfavor- 
able effect upon my health. It seems to me, 
therefore, to be only fair to myself and to those 
who are dependent upon me to discontinue this 
type of effort before I am incapacitated by it for 
other productive work. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


AccorDING to information sent us by Mr. S. 
D. Shankland, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association, the Bureau of the 
Budget allowed $549,600 for the Office of Edu- 
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cation. The House cut this item 11 per cent. 
The Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
further cut it to $360,000, which is a reduction 
of 34 per cent. from the original estimate. De- 
tailed figures are as follows: 


Budget House Senate 





Salaries $285,600 $280,000 $250,000 
General Expenses 29,000 25,000 20,000 
Teacher Training 70,000 70,000 50,000 
School Finance 100,000 50,000 Nothing 
Printing . 65,000 62,000 40,000 

Total $549,600 $487,000 $360,000 


If this reduction is made, eleven specialists 
must be dropped from the staff of the Office of 
Edueation and salaries of others reduced. It 
will render impossible the printing of a con- 
siderable portion of the results of the nation- 
wide investigation of teacher training which is 
almost complete; thus results for which money 
has already been expended will be unavailable. 
The investigation of school finance, already un- 
der way and for the initiation of which money 
has already been spent, will be abandoned, at a 
time when there is wide-spread imperative need 
for facts on financing education. 

Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Education Association, has sent out a statement 
which reads: 


Unless the leaders in education prevent it, Con- 
gress will seriously cripple the Office of Education, 
placing it back to where it was when Commissioner 
Tigert decided to leave the commissionership for 
another position. The inclosed, which is a copy 
of a letter sent out to a number of the members of 
the Department of Superintendence, explains the 
situation. 

Why should education be hit harder than any 
other bureau or division in the government? We 
may yet save the day. The bill is now before the 
Conference Committee. This committee will make 
its recommendations back to both Houses in a 
very short time. 

It occurs to me that life members and officers 
would like to lend a hand, hence I am writing to 
a few hundred. A wire to your favorite congress- 
man or senator urging him to use his influence 
with the Conference Committee for at least the 
amount the House recommended, will reach Wash- 
ington in time to help. This is a critical day for 
the Office of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Witit1aAM J. Davipson, for the past ten 
years president of the Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
on September 1. The trustees of the university, 
who refused to entertain a similar action on the 
part of Dr. Davidson a year ago, have regret- 
fully voted compliance with his present resig- 
nation. 

Ar the installation of Dr. Dice Robins Ander- 
son as president of Wesleyan College at Macon, 
Georgia, on April 8, Bishop W. N. Ainsworth, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
chairman of the board of of Wes- 
leyan College and a former president of the 


trustees 


institution, presided. The principal speaker 
was Dr. W. P. Few, president of Duke Uni- 
versity and Trinity College. Dr. David Allan 
Robertson, president of Goucher College, spoke 
Other 
speakers at the ceremonies and the luncheon 
which followed it ineluded Chancellor Charles 
M. Snelling, of the University of Georgia; 
Mrs. C. C. Hinton, president of the National 
Wesleyan Walter 
Hullhen, president of the University of Dela- 
ware, and Dr. Harvey W. Cox, president of 
Atlanta. Dr. Ander- 
son, who was president of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College at Lynchburg, Virginia, eleven 
years, sueceeds Dr. W. F. Quillian as president 


in behalf of other colleges for women. 


Alumnae Association; Dr. 


Emory University, of 


of Wesleyan College. Dr. Quillian now is gen- 
eral seeretary of the general board of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Dr. WittiAM H. WeEtcu, who recently retired 
from the professorship of the history of medi- 
cine at the Johns Hopkins University, where he 
had previously been for thirty-two years pro- 
fessor of pathology and later for nine years 
director of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, celebrated his eighty-second birthday on 
April 8. As usual he was given a dinner by 
his colleagues in Baltimore. 


Dr, ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, president of 
the University of Michigan, was the honor guest 
at a luncheon given on April 8 at the Bankers 
Club, New York, by Mr. Henry Wollman, law- 
yer and graduate of the University of Michigan. 
The guests included Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 


president of the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. 


Hunter College; Dr. James C. Egbert, dean of 


James M. Kieran, president of 
the School of Business, Columbia University; 
Dr. Marshall S. Brown, dean of the faculties, 
New York University; Dr. John H. Finley, of 
The New York Times, and Mr. Henry Morgen- 
thau. 


Dr. THomas Woopy, professor of the history 
of education at the University of Pennsylvania, 
was the guest of honor at the April meeting of 
the Educational Society of Baltimore. 


To commemorate Margaret E. Tuger’s fifty 
vears of teaching, forty of them in Herkimer, 
New York, the South Side School of that city 
has been renamed the Tuger School. 


THE Jugoslav decoration of St. Sava in ree- 
ognition of outstanding educational achieve- 
ments has been awarded to the following mem- 
bers of the faculty of Georgetown University: 
The Rev. Dr. William Coleman Nevils, presi- 
dent; the Right Reverend James Hugh Ryan, 
rector; Professors James Brown Scott and 
Thomas H. Healy. 


Dr. Davin E. FAviLue, dean of the School of 
Business Administration at the University of 
Oregon, has sent his formal resignation to Dr. 
Arnold Bennett Hall, president of the univer- 
sity, in order to accept an appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of marketing at Stanford Uni- 
Dean Faville will remain at Eugene 
until next fall. 


versity. 


Dr. J. H. InMAN, head of the department of 
education at Simpson College, has been ap- 
pointed to the research staff of the National 
Survey of School Finance, conducted by the 
Department of the Interior. 


Dr. Samuet C. Kons, who resigned recently 
as executive head of the Brooklyn Federation 
of Jewish Charities, which position he had held 
since 1928, has accepted the position of head 
of the department of social technology in the 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 


AT the request of a Citizens Committee of 
Fifteen of Fresno, California, Dr. Walter 
Crosby Eells, of the School of Education of 
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Stanford University, has been engaged to make 
a salary and cost study of the city school system. 

Four Yale graduates have been nominated by 
the Alumni Board of Yale University for the 
office of alumni fellow of the Yale Corporation 
to fill the vaecaney which will be created in June 
by the expiration of the term of Mr. Edwin M. 
Herr, of New York City. The candidates are 
as follows: John Loomer Hall, of Boston, 
Mass.; Reeve Schley, of New York City; Elton 
Parks, of New York City, and Edward Larned 
Ryerson, Jr., of Chicago. 

Dr. Henry NEUMANN, leader of the Brook- 
lyn, New York, Society for Ethical Culture, will 
be a member of the summer session faculty at 
the University of California. He will offer a 
course in the principles of education. 

Miss Lucy EK. ALLEN, dean of the Thayer 
Academy, South Braintree, Massachusetts, has 
been selected to head the mathematics and sci- 
ence departments of the girl’s division of the 
Overseas Educational Institute, which will eon- 
duet an eleven weeks summer session in Europe 
this year. 

Proressor A. A. Cock, head of the depart- 
ment of edueation and philosophy at University 
College, Southampton, will be visiting professor 
at the General Theological Seminary, New York 
City, for four months from October, 1932, until 
February, 1933. 

Dr. ALFRED STURTEVANT, of the California 
Institute of Technology, will lecture on geneties 
and experimental zoology at the University of 
Birmingham during the autumn term; at the 
University of Leeds during the second term, 
and at Armstrong College, University of Dur- 
ham, Neweastle, during the third term. Dr. 
Sturtevant is one of two lecturers appointed 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to be visiting members of staff in resi- 
dence at the British newer universities for the 
academie year 1932-33. 

Dr. ELLery C. STOWELL, head of the depart- 
ment of international law at the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., has been invited to 
lecture at The Hague this year on “The Law 
of Intervention.” 


Proressor Paut KNapuunp, of the Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin, will give courses on imperia! 
modern English history at the summer session 
of the University of Michigan; Professor Edgar 
Holmes MeNeal, of the Ohio State University, 
will teach courses in medieval history. 


THE speakers at a recent meeting in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, in- 
cluded Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation; Professor A. Leroy 
Jones, director of admissions, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mr. Robert W. Higbie, a regent of the 
University of the State of New York; Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Whiting, president of the American 
Federation of Arts; Miss Ruth A. Folger, recent 
president of the art section of the New York 
State Teachers, Eastern District; Mr. Forest 
Grant, director of art in the New York City 
publie schools, and others. 


Ar the eighteenth annual Conference of Mas- 
sachusetts Superintendents of Schools, to be 
held at the State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
on April 20, the speakers include Dr. Paul Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
William G. Carr, director of the research divi- 
sion of the National Edueation Association, and 
Mr. Henry C. Long, commissioner of corpora- 
tion and taxation of Massachusetts. The Com- 
missioner of Education of Massachusetts, Dr. 
Payson Smith, will preside. 


Dr. CHarLes HENRY RAMMELKAMP, president 
of Illinois College, died on April 5, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. 

COMMENCEMENT exercises at Cumberland Uni- 
versity will be held from May 22 to 25. The 
baccalaureate sermon will be preached by Dr. 
Monroe G. Everett, Presbyterian pastor at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Honorable 
James V. Allred, attorney general of Texas, 
will deliver the class address to law graduates. 
Dr. Archie M. Palmer, associate secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, will de- 
liver the commencement address. 


Aw International Conference on Secondary 
Education will be held in London from July 
19 to 23, under the auspices of the International 
Federation of Associations of Secondary Teach- 
ers. At a similar conference in Paris last year 
forty countries were represented. Entertain- 
ment is being arranged for the delegates and 
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trips will be planned to near-by centers of 
interest, including Oxford, Cambridge, Eton 


ind Winchester. 


A semMINAR in Social Science Research in 
Paris, under the auspices of the University of 
Paris, will be held from June 15 to July 31. 
[his seminar, designed to guide and aid stu- 
dents and traveling fellows in the utilization of 
research facilities in Paris and its environs, is 
under the direction of Professor William Jaffé, 
of Northwestern University. Each member of 
the seminar will be expected to work on a spe- 
cial problem of his own choosing and to present 
reports which will be criticized from the point 
of view of form, content, methodology and 
theoretical implieations. Careful attention will 
be given to the individual problems of each re- 
search worker. The proceedings will be in En- 
clish. The seminar is open only to graduate 
students having a reading knowledge of French, 
and bears three semester-hours of credit, ap- 
plicable toward graduate degrees at North- 
western University and subject to usual condi- 
tions governing the transfer of credits to other 


institutions. 


THE annual spring conference of elementary 
school principals will be held at the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo on April 22 and 23. 
The conference is sponsored by Mr. Chester A. 
Pugsley, professor of elementary school admin- 
istration, in eooperation with the New York 
State Association of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals. 


Tue annual Conference of Principals of 
Junior and Senior High Schools and the an- 
nual meeting of Deans of Girls will be held 
from April 26 to 28 at the State Teachers 
College at Framingham, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Frank P. Morse, supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation of the State Board of Edueation, will 
The speakers will include the follow- 
ing: Dr. Clyde M. Hill, professor of secondary 
education and chairman of the department of 
education, Yale; Miss Marquis Robb, teacher, 
Brookline High School; Mr. Thornton Jenkins, 
principal, Malden High School; Mr. Daniel P. A. 
Willard, teacher, Newton High School; Maurice 
R. Ridley, professor, Balliol College, Oxford; 
Franeis T. Spaulding, associate professor of 
education, Harvard University; Herbert C. Par- 


preside. 
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sons, executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
child labor committee; Richard D. Allen, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Providence. 


A cHAPTER of Phi Beta Kappa was installed 
at the University of Arkansas on April 4. Dr. 
Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, na- 
tional president of the order, presided at the in- 
stallation. President John C. Futrall, of the 
university, was elected first president of the 
chapter. In the evening there was a dinner for 
some forty people, including the members to 
whom the charter was granted, the newly elected 
members and visitors. On the morning of 
April 5, at a general convocation in the univer- 
sity auditorium, public exercises were held at 
which Dr. Northup presented the charter, and 
a Phi Beta Kappa oration was delivered by Dr. 
John Clark Jordan, the Graduate 
School of the university. 


dean of 


THE united chapters of Phi Beta Kappa an- 
nounced recently the formation of an associa- 
tion in Hawaii among the sixty-three members 
living in Honolulu and elsewhere in the terri- 
tory. They include the honorary president of the 
association, Mr. Walter F. Frear, who drafted 
the present Constitution of the Territory, of 
which he was chief justice for seven years and 
governor during three terms: Mr. Wallace R. 
Farrington, former governor, known also as an 
editor, and Dr. G. A. Johnstone Ross, the Brit- 
ish preacher, who taught for fourteen years at 
Union Theological Seminary, and Frank E. 
Midkiff, head of the Kamehameha schools. 


THE city council of Seattle, Washington, has 
passed an ordinance accepting the Fuller gift 
of $250,000 for the erection of a public art mu- 
seum building. The city assigns a site in Volun- 
teer Park and undertakes to provide water, 
light, heat, electric power and janitor and cus- 
todian service and to keep the building in re- 
pair, but makes no direct financial grant to the 
museum. Control of the museum and all prop- 
erty rights in the building and collections re- 
main vested in the board of trustees of the Art 
Institute of Seattle, a self-perpetuating body. 
Five city officials—the mayor, the comptroller, 
and the presidents of the city council, the park 
board and the school board—will be members 
of the board. The ordinance provides that the 
building shall be completed within eighteen 
months from January 11, 1932. 
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Dr. ALBERT R. Mann, provost of Cornell 
University, reported that the university will 
have a deficit of approximately $250,000 this 
year. It is feared that a reduction in salaries 
may be necessary, this much-to-be-regretted pos- 
sibility to be applied only as a last resort in 
view of effort to bring salaries to their present 
level. Salaries at Cornell are still markedly 
lower than those in many other institutions in 
Cornell’s class. In order to avoid the threatened 
deficit, additional savings or increased incomes, 
including the unrestricted contributions through 
the Cornell Council of approximately $250,000, 
At least one third of this now ap- 

The major financial task for 


are required. 
pears assured. 
the current year is to seeure this amount of 
added income less such savings as ean be ef- 
fected. 

Tue necessity for dropping 125 more teach- 
ers from the publie schools of Syracuse, N. Y., 
effective on June 30, has been announced by Dr. 
G. Car] Alverson, superintendent. “Insufficient 
funds in the budget to continue them in service” 
was given as the reason. This will bring to 205 
the total number of teachers removed from the 
payrolls. 

AccorpiNnG to the London Times, the Spanish 
Minister of Education has decided to transform 
the Jesuit College of Deusto, near Bilboa, into 
a law university if sufficient pupils are forth- 
coming. For this purpose a matriculation list 
has been opened. The former pupils of the 
Jesuits, up to the present, show an inclination 
to pursue their studies in independent schools 
in makeshift premises rather than enter the es- 
tablishments opened by the government in for- 
mer Jesuit colleges. Thus at Indauchu, where, 
recently, some 300 boys went out with the lay 
teachers in charge, only two boys returned to 
the government’s classes 48 hours later. Similar 
stories come from Valencia and Barcelona. 


Tue Executive Council of the British Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind has issued its an- 
nual report which gives a full account of the 
work and activities of the institute with many 
illustrations. The output of braille books and 
periodicals was on the whole greater than for 
many years, and no less than 27,136 bound vol- 
umes were produced. The production of manu- 
script works and text-books in braille for blind 
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students has been continued by a band of volun- 
teer writers, and this library now numbers 7,000 
The income of the institute has been 
maintained, but the future naturally gives 
cause for anxiety. The British “Wireless for 
the Blind” fund provided 13,000 wireless sets to 
date, and it is hoped that a further 7,000 sets 
will soon be distributed, thus equipping with 
sets the estimated 20,000 blind persons without 
means of obtaining them. 


volumes. 


A SPECIAL sub-committee appointed after a 
private conference on cinema films held over a 
year ago and presided over by the Bishop of 
Kingston, has presented the following conelu- 
sions to the Publie Morality Council: “That the 
film censor be invited to publish a classified list 
of subjects of films with some indication of the 
nature of the films, and that efforts also be 
made to issue an unofficial list of films for the 
information of religious and educational or- 
ganizations throughout the country desiring the 
same. That an immediate effort be made to ar- 
range for a conference between the film censor 
and recognized representatives of religion and 
education on the subject of theme and tendency 
of certain films exhibited in this country. That 
the strongest expressions of support be extended 
to the Home Secretary in proposals to bring the 
licensing authorities into closer touch with the 
film censor and as regards steps to coordinate 
and develop the powers of local authorities in 
their control of cinema theaters by the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee or in any other 
way deemed expedient and effective. 


“THe Year Book of Education, 1932,” has 
been published in London. The name, accord- 
ing to the Times, is not fully descriptive of the 
book, which is not so much a work of reference 
as a series of articles, some seventy in all, ex- 
plaining educational policy and tendencies in all 
branches and in all parts of the world. Lord 
Eustace Percy is the editor-in-chief, and also a 
substantial contributor, and he has gathered 
round him an exceptionally brilliant body of 
experts. All the articles are signed, except those 
written or inspired by officials, and the whole 
thus carries great weight and authority, without 
being in any sense an official publication. 
Rather more than half the 1,000 pages are con- 
cerned with education in Great Britain; these 
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are followed by summaries of the position in the 
Dominions and some Crown Colonies, and finally 


a series of deseriptive essays on the systems pre- 
vailing in the principal foreign countries. 


AccorDING to the British Medical Journal the 
medieal and dental treatment of school children 
under the arrangements made by the London 
County Council for the year commencing April 
1, 1932, ineludes provision for 42,150 eye cases, 
21,380 ear, nose and throat cases, 488 ringworm 
78,210 eases of minor ailments and 147,- 
This is a slight increase upon 


cases, 
070 dental cases. 
the number authorized for the present year, but 
the total expenditure (£116,189) is about £1,000 

wer. It is reported that there is a gradual 
elimination of ringworm cases amongst the 
school population, justifying a further decrease 
in the annual provision under this head. The 
scheme under which children suspected of being 


rheumatie or requiring observation for rheuma- 


tism are dealt with at certain hospitals and 
treatment centers continues to be greatly ap- 
preciated by parents. Under the scheme for 
next year, arrangements have been made for 
vases to be dealt with at seven hospitals and 
eight centers, where the council’s assistant med- 
ical officers will attend. There are at present 
ten special ear centers where ionization treat- 
ment of children suffering from discharging 
ears is carried out. Provision has been made 
for two additional 
charge made by the council to parents in re- 
spect of medical and dental treatment is two 
shillings a case, and for minor ailments one 
shilling. All children operated upon for tonsils 
and adenoids are now retained in the various 


centers. The standard 


centers as in-patients, and the cost to the 
council averages 17s. per case, but the parents 
have hitherto been asked only to pay two shil- 
lings; it is now proposed that their contribution 
shall be raised to five shillings. 


DISCUSSION 


BENJAMIN PEIRCE AT HARVARD 

In my list of 1932 centennial dates in the 
history of education’ occurred the statement 
that in 1832 “Benjamin Peirce became profes- 
sor of mathematics and natural philosophy at 
Harvard, marking an epoch in the history of 
mathematies teaching at Harvard and in the 
United States.” 

My authority for this statement was the 
recognized historian of mathematics, Florian 
Cajori, who in his “Teaching and History of 
Mathematics in the United States”, 1890, (p. 
133) says: 

The year 1932 marks an epoch in the history of 
mathematical teaching at Harvard. It was then 
that Benjamin Peirce became professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. 


My attention has just been called to the fact 
that this statement is in error. An earlier as 
well as more authoritative statement is found 
in the “History of Harvard University,” writ- 
ten by President Josiah Quiney and published 
in 1860. In Vol. II, (p. 381) the following 
statement occurs: 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, January 16, 1932, pp. 
91-92, 


In May, 1833, the Corporation, with the assent 
of the Overseers, established a University Profes- 
sorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
to take the Superintendence of all the instruction 
to Undergraduates, in the various branches of pure 
Mathematics, to be conducted by hearing and 
criticizing recitations, or by oral communications 
or publie lectures, as the Corporation might direct. 
Benjamin Peirce was then elected University Pro- 
fessor on this foundation and has since fulfilled 


the duties of the office. 


Very interesting characterizations of this dis- 
tinguished and influential mathematician writ- 
ten by President Emeritus C. W. Eliot, Presi- 
dent A. 
W. E. Byerly, Chancellor Arnold B. Chace, and 
Professor R. C. Archibald may be found in the 
American Mathematical Monthly for January, 
1925. Thus President Lowell says: 


Lawrence Lowell, Professor Emeritus 


Looking back over the space of fifty years since 
I entered Harvard College, Benjamin Peirce still 
impresses me as having the most massive intellect 
with which I have ever come into close contact, 
and as being the most profoundly inspiring teacher 


that I ever had. 
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The error made in the date of the beginning 
of the career of this outstanding educator should 
not go uncorrected. 

Wa ter Crospy EELLS 

ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE GREAT TRADITION 


In the issue of ScHoon anp Society dated 
March 5, 1932, a reviewer of Mr. Albert Jay 
Nock’s excellent discussion of “The Theory of 
Edueation in the United States” asks “why this 
great perspective, in the days when The Great 
Tradition was in full swing, failed to get the 
world quit of serfdom and slavery, plagues of 
black death, secourges of famine, burnings for 
heresy, imprisonment for finding that the earth 
moved. When in the history of man the largest 
number were reading Greek and Latin, was 
civilization the most advanced and progress most 
promoted? The lectures need footnotes citing 
the blessings existent when The Great Tradition 
was in flower. Too many readers of this doubt- 
ing generation have been told that The Great 
Tradition bakes no bread, cures no diseases, un- 
locks no secrets of physies or chemistry, or of 
the attainment of the good life by the majority.” 

Granted that “plagues of black death” have 
been largely banished of late, and that “burn- 
ings for heresy” are no longer the rule, one 
may perhaps ask whether The Great Tradition 
was not still alive when “slavery and serfdom” 
were abolished from most of the world, and 
whether the period of The Great Independence 
has been able to abolish it from the rest, and 
whether imprisonment and fines for finding new 
truths or expressing new political opinions is 
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different in kind or only in degree from “burn- 
ing for heresy” and “imprisonment for finding 
that the earth moved.” Why, since men have 
been freed from the terrible effects of blind 
obedience to classical training, does a large por- 
tion of the population of the world continue in 
danger of starvation? Why does the liberated 
and enlightened economist of the modern day 
know little more about establishing credit in 
times of financial crisis than the Emperor 
Tiberius in the first century? Why has the 
scourge of war not been banished from the 
earth? When men no longer read the classics in 
great numbers, do they spend their time wholly 
in the betterment of mankind, or do some of 
them discover new poisonous gases and new ex- 
plosives for military uses; others, new ways of 
mechanizing life and taking out both the joy 
and the interest? If these questions seem un- 
fair to your writer, he must remember that they 
merely apply to his point of view the criteria of 
judgment with which he himself evaluates The 
Great Tradition, which, in the last analysis, has 
granted eternal joy to those who can under- 
stand, a boon to humanity which would be, after 
all, of considerable weight, even if it were the 
only one. 

Moreover, one may be permitted to question 
the reviewer’s use of such words as “civiliza- 
tion” and “progress.””’ What does he mean by 
them? Apparently it is “the attainment of the 
good life by the majority” which he implies by 
these terms, and these lead one to wonder what 
“the good life” may be. De gustibus— 

GrorGE McCracken 

GRADUATE COLLEGE, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOGRAPHY 

WueEN Mr. Ambrose W. Vernon, in 1919, 
founded a department of biography at Carle- 
ton College, it was a novelty in the academic 
world. Since that date, interest in Mr. Ver- 
non’s experiment has become wide-spread. 
Dartmouth College founded a department in 
1924, again with Mr. Vernon at its head. Wit- 
tenberg College established a third in 1928. In- 
dividual courses in biography are to-day to be 





found in the eurricula of other schools, though 
they may be listed under traditional depart- 
mental names. Yet, despite the substantial 
growth of interest in biography, it is still a 
comparative alien in the halls of learning, occa- 
sionally the victim of ridicule. Its aims de- 
serve to be better known. 

Biography is only one of several names which 
might have been chosen for the new academic 
venture. Mr. Vernon had in mind, at one time, 
the title “psychography”—a word with which 
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readers of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford are familiar. 
“Biography,” however, is really accurate enough. 
Indeed, a naive conception of the title will 
come nearest to the truth. Biography studies 
men and women—great men, representative 
men, if you will—but men as individuals. With 
the aid of biographies as such, of letters or 
other literary memorials, it attempts to study 
the man behind his bulwarks. It is not inter- 
ested primarily in dates or events, nor in the 
tittle-tattle of gossip. Its aim, in a word, is 
not history, but the characters behind history, 
their attitude toward the every-day problems of 
moral strife, their wisdom or their folly. It is 
a pity that the word “moralist” in English, un- 
like its French equivalent, has gathered about 
itself an unhappy connotation of piety, for the 
teacher of biography is precisely a moralist, 
one who explores human nature. He may or 
may not dream of writing text-books on 
psychology, ethies or religion; he is at any rate 
dealing freshly with the realities behind all 
these, or indeed behind all abstractions that 
seek out the heart of man’s mystery. 

Clearly, the subject-matter of biography is no 
novelty. It is not a new department of knowl- 
edge, as are aeronautics and television. It is 
not a new Wissenschaft, with its Prolegomena 
and Handbiicher, with its specialized jealousies 
and hatred of rivals. A graduate school might 
not know quite what to do with it. Luther or 
Cromwell or Tolstoy have not been compelled 
to wait for a department of biography to be 
discovered. Nor does biography aim at a mere 
technique. It is not a division of rhetoric, 
dreaming of a generation of biographers. It 
does not even make a fetish of biographies as 
such, nor of text-books on the art of biography, 
however much it may result in a student’s 
familiarity with Boswell or Lockhart or the 
newest fashions in eynical analysis of the Vic- 
torians, 

The novelty of biography consists, perhaps, 
in being no new department of knowledge at 
all, but in a return to the study of man him- 
self, in whom, when all is said and done, all 
departments of knowledge find both their rise 
and their fall. In the present day of hair-split 
specialties, it is a puzzle to think what an 
entomologist and an expert on medieval verbs 
can say to each other, even at a dinner party, 
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unless it be by way of gossip of the stock 
exchange. Yet a bond of union on a higher 
level than newspaper gossip does exist be- 
tween the two. We are most alike in those 
very things which we hide from one another’s 
As Emerson says, “We condescend to 
meet.” We ought to be made to unlock those 
secret chambers of mind and heart in which 
every son of Adam really lives, in which he 
curses or prays, wins or loses his “civil war 
of the eave.” Unlock these chambers, and 
scientist and theologian, statesman and rebel 
can talk to each other—especially in that serene 
world of biography, where the fever of life is 
over and where the weary are at rest. 
Biography, then, viewed academically, is at 
least one attempt to counteract the Balkaniza- 
tion of the modern college curriculum which 
has gone far to dehumanize the educational 
Every science, be it ever so technical, 


view. 


world. 
has of course originally made its peace with 
human needs, has arisen, as the new German 
philosophy of Heidegger has it, from Sorge, 
from “mother care.” But as a science or an 
academic discipline grows old, it 
autonomous; it fashions for itself its own ends. 
And man, the concrete man of flesh and blood, 
is left academically unecared for. Even the 
humanities, in their struggle to retain a place 
in the sun, have largely surrendered themselves 
to rivaling the natural sciences in their own 
field, instead of trying the apparently humbler 
but possibly more successful course of remain- 
ing themselves. History is to-day a social 
science. Theology is threatening to become one. 
The authority in religion of all its prophets, 
even of the words of Jesus, is endangered by 
doctrinaire relativity. Psychology, especially 
of the behavioristie kind, has renounced the 
birthright of its name and has ceased to speak 
of a “soul.” Even the study of literature, if 
Mr. Irving Babbitt is right, has gone far toward 
surrendering to its ancient enemy. Research 
into the obseurities of literary history, not the 
attempt to relate the past to modern life, is 
frequently its aim. There is a danger, in a 
word, that all our scientific and pseudo-scien- 
tifie disciplines are going to forget what an 
individual man looks like. No one, in facet, 
has a right to quarrel with any of these dis- 
ciplines, not even with behavioristie psychology, 


becomes 
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for being honestly themselves. They have 
placed priceless tools into the hands even of 
the humanist. But one has the right to quarrel 
with the assumption that to study the indi- 
vidual man from within has become useless. 
As we, each of us, live our little lives, we know 
very well that “character,” “soul” and “free- 
will” are still realities of experience quite be- 
yond the soundings of the latest “Book of 
Knowledge.” Certainly, in an undergraduate 
curriculum, which does not pretend to the 


_ omniscience of the gradute school, a fresh study 


of men and women, freed from the necessity to 
fit them into scholastie systems, ought to find 
a place. Biography tries to do precisely that. 
And I am inelined to think that it can win 
the respect of its more sophisticated academic 
sisters, despite its apparent naiveté, and despite 
the fact that liberal culture, which Mr. Irving 
Babbitt calls “assimilative and reflective scholar- 
ship,” is bound to appear a trifle foolish in a 
day when scholarship is frequently in the hands 
of the statistician. 

Biography, accordingly, differentiates itself 
from its aeademie neighbors not so much in 
subject-matter as in pedagogic method and in 
its desired end. History, for example, is not, 
and perhaps can not be, interested in throwing 
light on the mysteries of personality. It must 
be impersonal, dealing with tendencies and 
movements. It is, furthermore, the servant of 
chronology. It disjoins men and times. Figures 
of the past are made to know their place; they 
become shadows thrown against a rich back- 
ground. Now, surely, such historical discipline 
is indispensable in all humane studies. Never- 
theless, it calls for a supplement. The individual 
ean still claim his rights over against society 
and historical determinism. A professor of 
biography, to be sure, does not spend his days 
in scholastic defense of the “great man” theory 
of history. He may never mention the prob- 
lem of free-will in a single lecture. Yet bio- 
graphical study, by the very nature of things, 
is likely to act as a wholesome check on deter- 
ministic dogmatism. The study of an individual 
soul from the inside reveals five-act dramas 
of character no less important than Austerlitz 
and Cannae. “All theory,” says Samuel John- 
son, “is against the freedom of the will; all ex- 
perience is for it.” Human experience, the 
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creative adventures of an individual soul, js 
precisely biography’s stock in trade. Biography, 
furthermore, can supplement history by bring- 
ing men and women out of their isolation, by 
making them shake hands aeross the chasms 
of time, by reenacting the discovery of the 
Renaissance that the ancients were men akin 
to ourselves. 

A distinction between biography and the 
study of literature is also worth noting. It is 
the student of literature who has frequently 
launched against a biographical point of view 
the sharpest attacks. And justly so, no doubt, 
if esthetic enjoyment is taken to be the sole 
end of art. In disparaging the biographical 
approach to literature, the latter is itself com- 
batting the particular form of historicism 
which is for it the most dangerous. There is 
no reason why an ode of Keats should not be 
freed from its biographieal environment and 
tasted for its own sake. Yet it may be well 
to insist that esthetic categories can become 
tyrannical also. Voltaire ean be studied piece- 
meal in courses in the drama, in prose fiction, 
in philosophy, in the art of letter writing, but 
he ean also be studied as a man, distilling his 
wisdom or his folly into a multitude of forms, 
not all of them even esthetically important. 
The student of biography, too, would like to 
apply an esthetie norm to biographical litera- 
ture and deal only with classics, such as Bos- 
well or Plutarch. It is sad to think that the 
goddess of dullness herself seems to have 
brooded over whole shelves of memoirs of our 
forefathers. The surprising fact is that inter- 
est in biographical reading has maintained itself, 
despite such an evident handicap. The reason 
is, plainly, that a purely esthetie standard is 
not the only one to apply even to literature. 
One may read to enjoy; one may also read to 
become wise. Positive students of life in litera- 
ture, for whom truth is above all important, 
have been fond of biographical writing. 
“Biography,” says Samuel Johnson, “is, of 
the various kinds of narrative writing, that 
which is most eagerly read and most easily 
applied to the purposes of life... .. . Books 
without the knowledge of life are useless; for 
what should books teach but the art of living.” 
The moralist, the student of concrete human 
life, does not force the literary remains of the 
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‘ast through too fine an esthetic sieve. A 
Robert E. Lee, though he is probably men- 
tioned in no history of literature, may prove 
as interesting to him, in his comparative study 
of character, as do Emerson or Whitman. Fur- 
thermore, the student of biography may suggest 
that whenever imaginative creation of life tends 
to look at human nature wrongly, either by 
sentimentalizing life and thus explaining away 
its harsh actuality, or by running to the opposite 
extreme, exemplified by current fiction, giving 
us merely the cynie’s view of man devoid of 
intimations of immortality, biography can be 
the corrective. It, too, can veer from the truth, 
and present a distorted picture, but with far less 
impunity. 

Biography, then, is an academic novelty; but 
its novelty turns out to be a return, I believe, 
to some of the forgotten ideals of liberal edu- 
cation. Just liberal culture can be de- 
fined, I do not know. It does seem a bit curious 
the education of our grandfathers, con- 


how 


that 


sisting of a reading of ancient texts, should 
have produced something which we with all 
our inereased efficiency view with at least a 
modicum of envy. Did its value consist in the 
ancient texts? In part, no doubt, it did. Fifth- 
century Athens ean still offer unrivalled riches 
But it ean hardly 
modern 


to any student of the past. 
have been merely the avalanche of 
knowledge which destroyed even the classies. 
t may have been in part a disease which is en- 
dangering modern humane studies as well. One 
characteristie certainly of the liberal edueation 
of a century ago was its apparent naiveté. 
It dealt freshly with life. Those old Greeks 
and Romans were studied as if they meant some- 
Historical relativity had not swamped 
he reading of Homer or Plato. Students read 
ancient authors as fundamentalists still read 
their Bible. Chapter and verse could be quoted 
as though they were applicable here and now. 
The wisdom of the ages had not yet been ac- 
counted for and thus shut up in vacuum. Just 
as art for art’s sake had not yet devitalized 


thing. 
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poetry, facts for fact’s sake had not emascu- 
lated the humanities. 

Now fundamentalism has become, of course, 
impossible in the humanities as in religion. No 
one in his senses desires its return, nor a dis- 
daining of the marvelous instruments which the 
modern scientific disciplines have placed in our 
hands. But any teacher of biography can tes- 
tify that he is rediscovering some of the secrets 
of liberal education. By focusing his atten- 
tion upon individual human lives, by exploring 
the mysteries of personality, he touches some- 
thing unchanging in human experience, a one 
amidst the many. Relativity need not destroy 
the value of the past nor drown it in a whirl of 
Plutarch is, in all essentials, our con- 
temporary as much as Gamaliel Bradford. Plu- 
No formula 


progress. 


tarch’s heroes are individualized. 
of sociology reduces them to a common level. 
Yet by reason of this very fact, because they 
are viewed from within and not as abstractions 
from without, the hungry generations have not 
destroyed their kinship with us. And an educa- 
tional discipline which occupies itself thus with 
a study of human personality is in the nature 
of things again a moral edueation, even though 
the teacher may despise a moralizing classroom 
lecture quite as much as the most cynical of 
It is directly applicable to con- 

It may even point the way 


his colleagues. 
temporary life. 
to a rediscovery in religion of those values 
which our text-books on _ sociology, our 
mechanized view of man seem to have crowded 
out of the picture. “A man is greater than a 
town,” says Emerson. ‘What shall a man give 
in exchange for his own soul?” says Jesus. If 
religion be anthropomorphie, let it be anthro- 
pomorphie, but wisely so, and utilizing the one 
royal treasure of experience of which the past 
can boast—that long march of the undying 
spirits of our race, each one a lone figure in his 
battle with the gods, yet in his very uniqueness 
most like unto ourselves. 

T. O. WEDEL 

CARLETON COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN SPAIN 
THE dissolution of the Jesuit order and the 
members from 


consequent departure of its 


Spain has caused an educational crisis. In the 
early months of the republic, when the decree of 
separation of church and state was issued, the 
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government, realizing the crisis that would fol- 
low if the Jesuits closed their schools, warned 
them that they must not abandon their work. 
Even after the adoption, in December, of the 
new constitution, it was believed that the gov- 
ernment would bide its time so that it might 
have an opportunity to organize on its own ac- 
count the educational work being done by the 
order. But after the holidays there came a drive 
on the part of the more extreme anti-clericals 
for immediate action, and as a result the Jesuits’ 
work in their twenty-five colleges and other edu- 
cational or scientific centers was disrupted. 
The colleges and other schools have been taken 
over by the various state educational authorities, 
but their efforts to carry on have for the pres- 
ent For one thing a majority of 
the former students refuse to attend the reor- 
At Bilbao only two students 


been futile. 


ganized classes. 
were on hand for the resumption of work. 

But what is more serious is that the govern- 
ment finds itself without personnel, organiza- 
tion or equipment to continue the work. In the 
matter of equipment it is charged that the Jesu- 
its destroyed or removed it. This correspondent 
‘an report that what actually happened is that, 
as long ago as May, the Jesuits removed their 
most valuable equipment, books, art objects and 
property, feeling themselves 
They carried on suecess- 
It was 


other personal 
within their rights. 
fully with a minimum of equipment. 
this minimum of equipment which was handed 
over to the state. 

There is still another reason why educational 
work finds itself upset and that is the special- 
ized character of some of the Jesuit activities. 
The order, finding its labors in the field of more 
general education restricted by law, turned to 
specialized scientific instruction and research. 
As a result it established three scientifie centers 
which acquired fame all over Europe. These 
were the Chemical Institute at Barcelona, the 
observatory of the Ebro at Tortosa near Barce- 
lona, and the Engineering Institute of Madrid. 
There was also their observatory of lesser sig- 
nificance at Granada. The engineering institute 
was removed to Liége, in Belgium, some months 
ago at the invitation of the Belgian Govern- 
ment. 

The director of the Ebro Observatory, the 
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most important in Spain, Father Luis Rodés. 
has decided to exile himself from his fellow. 
Jesuits by staying at his post. He refused of- 
fers from five observatories in other parts of 
Europe so that he might continue his work. A 
few days after he had successfully refused to de- 
liver the observatory over to the government, 
the International Union of Astronomy named 
him as its member to represent Spain on its 
commission to study the relation between solar 
and terrestrial phenomena. 

The case of Father Rodés is unique, for he 
seems to have bluffed the government. The ob- 
servatory, like most of the property occupied by 
the Jesuits, was not owned by them but by in- 
dependent corporations or foundations. In the 
face of this fact, the government undertook to 
confiscate it. Father Rodés stood his ground, 
however, and the government, for the time 
being, is in the position of having backed down. 
It had no man to replace Father Rodés and it 
could not risk a discontinuance of his work. 

In the past the government has subsidized the 
observatory to the extent of 25,000 pesetas 
(about $2,000) a year. In return the observa- 
tory supplied a complete daily meteorological 
report. “If the government attempted to pro- 
vide the same service it would cost it at least 
eight times as much as the subsidy it gives us,” 
said Father Rodés. 

The Barcelona Chemical Institute, now closed, 
had not even a near rival in Spain and had, like 
the observatory, acquired Europe-wide fame. 
Its founder and director, Father Eduardo Vi- 
toria, is the author of books on chemistry which 
are quoted in scientific circles almost every- 
where. The institute gave a three-year course 
in higher chemistry. In contrast with the 400 
hours of chemistry study required in a state 
university during a similar period, the institute 
exacted 1,000 hours in which no other subject 
was studied. Its students were required to be 
either college graduates or men already profes- 
sionally devoted to work in chemical, electrical 
or engineering fields. Industrial corporations 
frequently sent members of their staffs to take 
courses, and since the advent of the republic a 
number of ex-army officers became students in 
order to prepare for civil professions. 

The state did not allow the institute to give a 
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diploma, but in Spain its certificates were ac- 
cepted at face value by employers in preference 
to the diploma of a university student, and they 
were also recognized by the universities of 
France. 

This correspondent, in trying to understand 
the resentment against the Jesuits, finds it 
springs from extravagant rumors and fears 
whieh seem grounded on the suspicion that they 
exercised too much influence in high places. 
Perhaps the ease of the Chemical Institute cer- 
tificates may help to explain how this suspicion 
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formed. In addition, however, there is no deny- 
ing that in a country like Spain the Jesuits 
number members of the best families among 
their alumni. A fact about the Jesuits is that 
they are capable of inspiring an extraordinary 
loyalty. Naturally, therefore, they exercise an 
influence upon their alumni in later life, and 
consequently also upon that part of their alumni 
who may be oceupying high business, profes- 
sional or even political positions.—Lawrence A. 
Fernsworth, special correspondent in Barcelona 
of The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


A SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN BOLIVIA 


A survey of education in Bolivia was made 
in 1931 by a technical commission appointed by 
the executive authority acting under an author- 
ization of the national congress. The report of 
the commission and its recommendations are 
embodied in an Informe presented by its chair- 
man, Dr. George Rouma, to the national gov- 
ernment. The commission gave most of its at- 
tention to the primary schools and the two nor- 
mal schools for training primary teachers. 

The total number of primary schools in 1931, 
according to the report, was 646, with an en- 
rolment of 49,732 pupils, distributed as fol- 
lows: 52 national schools in the capitals of the 
8 provinces, with 12,651 pupils; 43 private 
schools in the eapitals, 6,177 pupils; 70 mu- 
nicipal schools in the capitals, 10,141; and 481 
national schools in the provinces, 20,763. The 
primary school course is 6 years. Considering 
7 to be the normal age for the first year, the 
commission found that in the national schools 
30 per cent. of the boys were from 1 to 3 years 
over age; 11 per cent., from 3 to 6 years. In 
the second year of the course, 35 per cent. and 
in the third and fourth years, from 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. were retarded more than 2 
years; while in the fifth and sixth years, two 
thirds of the boys were two, three and four 
years older than the normal age. Retardation 
among the girls was greater than among the 
boys. While some small part of this is due to 
mental abnormality, the commission feels that 
it is mainly accounted for by irregular and in- 


different attendance. The average of absence 
is 24 per cent.; in some localities it is as high 
as 40 per cent. 

The schools for secondary 
national colegios, attended mostly by boys, and 
6 liceos for girls, enrolled 3,363 pupils, of which 
905 were girls. This course is also six years 
in duration; its completion is marked by the 
degree of bachiller en humanidades. The com- 
mission found that the enrolment in the third 
year of the course was less than half the num- 
ber in the first year and that about one fourth 
the pupils that enter the secondary schools 
finally reach the sixth year. On these data it 
bases a recommendation that two more years 
of general training be added to the primary 


education, 10 


.school course to take care of these children that 


desire more than the six years of the primary 
school but do not intend or are unable to com- 
plete the secondary school. 

The two primary normal schools at Sucre, one 
for men and one for women, enrolled 165 stu- 
dents, 94 of them women. The course is four 
years, but bachilleres are allowed to enter its 
third year, and those that have completed the 
fourth or fifth year of the colegio or liceo may 
enter its second year, and reductions in the 
term of study are made for other reasons, such 
as experience. These reductions the commis- 
sion condemns and recommends that no student 
be graduated who has not completed the full 
four-year course. 

In the administration of the school system the 
commission found two parallel organizations: 
The National Council of Education, which by 
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law held all the powers of initiative, organiza- 
tion and direction of national primary, secon- 
dary, normal and special education; and the 
Ministry of Instruction, which controlled physi- 
cal education and that of the indigenous races 
and presented the annual budget for education 
and defended it before the national congress. 

In the plan of administrative organization 
offered by the survey commission, physical edu- 
that for the are 


united with the general education system, and 


cation and indigenous races 
all are placed under a direction general of edu- 
eation whieh shall have full responsibility for 
the administration, normal conduct and progress 
of instruction. The National Council of Eduea- 
tion is retained in the nature of an advisory 
body without administrative authority. The 
Ministry of Publie Instruction, as the national 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 

THE accumulated resources of three quarters 
of a century stand back of the National du- 
cation Association as it prepares to hold its 
seventieth annual convention at Atlantie City, 
from June 26 to July 1. During this most 
fruitful period of American democracy the pro- 
fessional associations of teachers in community, 
state and nation have enabled our educational 
institutions increasingly to meet the needs of a 
rapidly changing world. Annual conventions 
for the diseussion of important problems have 
been an important factor in improved profes- 
sional service. 

In only five of the seventy-five years of its 
existence has the National Education Associa- 
tion, on account of war or epidemic, failed to 
hold its annual meeting. The organization will 
celebrate its diamond jubilee with a program 
worthy of the high position it has earned 
through at least five generations of educational 
leadership. Very appropriately President Flor- 
ence Hale has chosen for the convention theme 
“Looking Forward in Education.” 

The Sunday evening general session is being 
built around the topie, “Looking Ahead in 
Moral and Spiritual Relationships.” Well- 
known religious leaders will discuss the effect 
of eurrent economie and social tendencies upon 
the age-old reverence in which men hold the 


high ideals of religion. The school has ever 
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office, will act largely on the plans placed before 
it by the Direction General. 

Among other recommendations of the com- 
mission are: Reestablish the kindergartens which 
were closed because of the financial stringency; 
secure for the two normal schools the services 
of a specialist in ehild and _ experimental 
psychology; revise the secondary school pro- 
grams; create a rural normal school; promote 
the creation of practical vocational schools to 
suit the needs of the country; and favor the 
opening of private schools that will offer at 
least a minimum program of studies fixed by 
the Direction General and will aecept inspection 


by national authorities. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 





been a stabilizer of human behavior, and an 
important factor in preserving those modes of 
eonduct by which men achieve the greatest good 
for the greatest number. The recent eriti:al 
tests to which these long-established principles 
of action have been put make their considera- 
tion of paramount interest to all who are con- 
cerned with shaping to-morrow’s world. 

The second general session will be devoted to 
the subject of “Education, Crime, and Social 
Progress.” Opinions differ as to whether or 
not crime is increasing in the United States. 
Students of criminology see a change in the 
types of crimes committed. Penologists are 
studying the relation of education to crime. 
Edueators are developing new curricula and 
new methods of teaching ideals of sound char- 
acter. Representatives of these three fields will 
diseuss the school’s part in the prevention of 
crime. 

“School, Society and the Business World,” a 
topie which greatly interested the thousands ot 
teachers who attended the Los Angeles meeting 
last summer, will be the theme of addresses by 
outstanding leaders of business and education 
who will appear on the Monday evening pro- 
gram. 

The Tuesday program will begin with a dis- 
cussion of “Plans to Meet the Present Emer- 
This session will be of 


geney in Education.” 
The schools 


vital interest to every teacher. 
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ve been 
‘racks made upon them in many communities. 


successfully defended against the 


some states and cities the efficiency of the 
Miss Hale 
ns a consideration of the crisis which will 


systems is still threatened. 


in placing behind every teacher and 
ery community the combined efforts of local, 
‘ate and national associations in the profes- 
n’s greatest struggle to maintain the stand- 
.¢ of American educational opportunity. 
[hat edueational associations not only plan 
to hold the line for the schools, but also to im- 
prove their services, is a significant indication 
j the 
Two sessions on Tuesday 
“Methods in the 
Trends in Edueation.” 


the confidence and determination of 


American teacher. 


will be devoted to Modern 


School and Modern 
President Hale plans to present new movements 
n administration, organization and instruction 

a vivid way. Teachers will hear these new 
trends analyzed and evaluated, and in some 
cases Will see them demonstrated. 

Since research and experimentation point the 
way in many of the innovations in edueation, 
the Wednesday morning session will be devoted 


to “Research and Educational Planning.” 


Prominent specialists in research will sum- 
marize the contributions of their field to prog- 
ress already achieved, and also discuss the di- 
rection in which projects now being carried out 
promise to lead educational practice. A second 
Wednesday morning session will be devoted to 
“Preparation of Pupils for Life and Work.” 
Such aspects of pupil preparation as parental 
education, vocational education and adult edu- 
cation will be diseussed. 

On Wednesday evening, Atlantic City teach- 
ers and students will present a George Wash- 


ston Bi-centennial pageant. 
speciality of the Atlantie City schools. 


Pageants are a 
The 
schools use the convention auditorium for these 
annual projects. Partly because of this su- 
perior opportunity for rehearsals and presenta- 
tions, the teachers and pupils of the city have 
won nation-wide recognition for 
and colorful pageants. 


their artistic 


The Thursday sessions include a special pro- 
“Teachers Professional Organiza- 


It is designed to help city and county 


gram for 


th yns.”’ 


superintendents and association officers in mak- 


institutes and conventions. 


Among other topics for the final day are “Meth- 


ing plans for 
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“Radio in 
Edueation” and “International Relations.” 


ods of Grouping School Classes,” 


The assembly of delegates will hear some of 
the 
as well as devote time to conducting the busi- 


best numbers of the convention program 
ness of the association. 

A unique feature of the convention program 
which President Hale plans is the presentation 
of both sides of some important controversial 
subjects. Well-known exponents of theory and 
practice, who disagree fundamentally in their 
conelusions will be invited to defend them be- 
fore the convention sessions. 

The suecess of the meeting will be greatly 
aided by the splendid convention facilities of 
Atlantie City. The auditorium is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Its design and equip- 
ment are the culmination of many years of ex- 
perience in producing the best accommodations 
The 


conveniently with reference to the auditorium. 


for large gatherings. hotels are located 
Hotel rates have recently been much reduced. 
Exeellent living quarters, suitable for every 
purse and taste, are easily obtained. Guests 
enjoy the use of the famous boardwalk where 
they meet their friends as they come and go. 

The playground and relaxation opportunities 
at Atlantic City are unexeelled. At reasonable 
rates conventioners may enjoy bathing, swim- 
ming, yachting and other sports. 

Because of the great size of the convention 
meeting place, the exhibits of books, apparatus 
and other school supplies will be effectively dis- 
played. Those who wish to keep the material 
equipment of teaching equal to the needs, at an 
economical price, will derive much help from 
the exhibits of those who lead the way in the 
production of many of the tools of teaching. 

Following the convention, some teachers will 
remain in the well-known sea resort to complete 
their vacation. Some will travel to other play- 


grounds along the coast or in the mountains, or 


? 
will enjoy the edueation afforded by visiting 
places rich in associations with the early history 
of the nation. Plans for additional travel be- 
yond the convention city or for detours on the 
way are encouraged by railroad rates. Conven- 
tioners will have privilege of the usual low con- 
vention fares to and from Atlantie City—rates 
which will be extended for round trips beyond 
the convention destination. Hundreds of teach- 


ers will travel to Atlantic City by automobile 
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on the scores of well-paved highways which 
pass through interesting scenic and historic ter- 
ritory en route. Many teachers are planning to 
continue the professional inspiration gained at 
the convention in summer study at one of the 
many eastern schools within short distance from 


NEGRO HOLDERS OF THE PH.D. 
DEGREE 


INTEREST in the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy or some other symbolism of corresponding, 
technical training is rapidly increasing with tha 
ever-increasing demand for teaching quality in 
our colleges and universities for Negroes. The 
Negro college authorities have accepted the Ph.D. 
degree as an almost infallible guide and stand- 
ard for measuring the fitness of professors for 
the institutions, and so acute has been the pas- 
sion that apparently our college heads are either 
not cognizant of, or they are indifferent to, the 
insistent demands of certain educational leaders 
that the Ph.D. degree be subjected to rigid ex- 
amination to determine the validity of its re- 
quirements for college teaching. Notwithstand- 
ing, to one who has just casually kept apace 
with the progress of Negro education, with all 
its concomitant handicaps, it must seem re- 
markable and startling to note the progress 
the colored man has made in the educational 
enterprise of winning doctoral degrees. 

The purpose of this article is to present 
some significant and perhaps interesting facts 
relative to holders of the Ph.D. and equivalent 
doctoral degrees. It is hoped that the results 
of the study will show the pressing need of 
teachers of a very high order at a time when 
some educators in this field are greatly wor- 
ried over the problems of oversupply of pro- 
fessional workers for the schools. 


I 


SourcE OF INFORMATION AND Metuop USED 


The writer secured from the Negro Year 
Book, published at Tuskegee Institute, a list of 
names of colored men reputed to have won the 
Ph.D. in cursu. This list was supplement by 
data taken from the Crisis Magazine, newspaper 
reports and “Who’s Who in Colored America, 
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Atlantie City. Not for many years have Na. 


tional Education Association summer convention 
plans so combined the opportunities of play, 
professional inspiration and academic study 
with economy of money and time. 

BELMONT Farry 





1928-29.” The final list was then verified by 
letters directed to officers of the universities jy 
question, and from these latter data the stud, 
making possible this article has been based. 


II 

FINDINGS AND RESULTS oF StTuby 

Sixty (60) names of colored men and women 
who have attained the doctor of philosophy 
degree or its corresponding equivalent were 
found. This list was a result of a sealing down 
of an originally compiled list of sixty-eight 
(68). Newspapers and even college catalogues 
are not often very reliable sources of informa- 
tion for giving exact data on matters of this 
kind. Letters and transcripts from the uni 
versities show some discrepancies in all the see- 
ondary sources used in this study. Of the sixty 
holders of the doctoral degrees in question eiglit 
are women. Some members of the list have 
deceased. Data giving the accurate number are 
not available. At least three are known to be 
dead. There are also no data indicating ace- 
curately the field of service in which such per- 
sons are engaged. We know with certainty 
that forty-seven are (or were) in educational 
work of some kind, ineluding three college or 
university presidents and three principals of 
elementary and high schools. One is an as- 
sistant professor of pathology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; another is a very outstand- 
ing journalist, writer and social leader; still 
another is a senior educationalist in the Office 
of Education in charge of research in the edu- 
cation of Negroes. The Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago has one on its staff. Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology is reported as 
having another on its staff as research associate 
in chemical engineering. Three others are en- 
gaged in research, writing, journalism, welfare 
and religious work. One (a woman) is an emi- 
nent lawyer and three others are physicians. 
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INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 


The simple tabulation below gives the institu- 
that awarded the sixty doctorates to colored 


NS vile 


men and women. 
TABLE I 


I'NIVERSITIES REPRESENTED BY HOLDERS OF THE 
PH.D. AND OTHER EQUIVALENT DEGREES 








Institution Number 





University of Chicago 13 
University of Pennsylvania 


© 


or 


Yale University 
Harvard University 


Columbia University 
Boston University 
Northwestern University 
University of Illinois 
Clark University (Mass.) 
Cornell University 

New York University 


owns >» » 


bo 


bo bo 





The Ohio State University, the University of 
Cincinnati, the University of London (En- 
eland) the University of Jena (Germany), the 
University of Michigan, Radcliffe College, La 
Sorbonne (Paris), the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the University of Heidelberg 
(Germany), the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Middlebury College, the University of 
Syracuse, Illinois Wesleyan University and the 
University of Wisconsin are institutions that 
awarded one each. Twenty-six colleges and uni- 
versities are here represented. Four foreign 
universities are included in the aggregation. 

If it is a fact that Northern universities in 
the main are superior to Southern universities 
and the latter will continue to keep Negroes 
from their schools of higher learning, then by 
a subtle twist of fate Negroes of superior 
ability will receive advanced training superior 
to the whites in the South who elect to do their 
graduate work in that section. Thirty-six or a 
little over 58 per cent. of the doctorates are 
trom five outstanding universities. Twenty-one 
per cent. was contributed by the University of 
Chicago. 

Ill 


Noteworthy and interesting is a study of the 
academic fields in which these degrees were won. 
The following table is designed to shed some 
light on this aspect of the problem. 
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TABLE II 


ACADEMIC FIELD-GROUPS REPRESENTED BY HOLDERS 
OF THE PH.D. AND EQUIVALENT DEGREES 





Field-Group Number 





Social and political sciences 
Biological sciences 
Physical sciences and mathematics 
Education 

Philosophy and psychology 

Ancient languages 

English and modern languages 
Religion 

No field reported 


Tables of specific fields have been omitted by 
reason of the usual limitation of space to an 
article of this character. The data in Group 
1 show two with graduate majors in sociology, 
two in economies, three in history, one in an- 
thropology and seven in two or three allied fields 
within the social science group. 
tains two in biology, two in physiology, one in 


Group 2 con- 


zoology, one in anatomy and one in pharmacol- 
ogy. Five degrees in chemistry, two in physics 
and two in mathematies are included in Group 
3. In Group 4 one degree each was won in the 
field of teacher education and higher edueation, 
one in the principles of education, one each 
in the field of elementary education and school 
administration and one in educational psychol- 
Group 5 ineludes one degree in pure 
There are 


ogy. 
psychology and one in philosophy. 
two in Latin and Greek, one in general linguis- 
ties and one in Semitie languages, included in 
Group 6. Group 7 contains three degrees in 
English, four in German, two in one or two 
of the Romance language group and one in 
“modern languages.” Both of the degrees in 
Group 8 are in Old Testament history and 
literature. 

Among these doctoral degrees appears a 
doctor of science (Se.D.) and Doctor of Mod- 
ern Languages, from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Middlebury College, respec- 
tively. There is, of course, a possibility that 
a few holders of the degree may not have re- 
ported the facet, but it is very highly improb- 
able, since the honor is not only socially valu- 
able, but financially a very great asset. 
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IV 

During the year 1927-28 a study’ was made 

» relation of the Ph.D. to the Negro. That 
udy showed that 39 Negroes received doctor- 
's from fifteen American and foreign univer- 
ties. The leading fields of major specialization 
natural sciences, 
English and 


were the social sciences and 
with nine and eight, respectively. 
modern languages had five to their credit, while 

professional education registered 
two. The present study indicates remarkable 
progress within this short period. There are 
in 1931 at least sixty doctorates awarded by 
twenty-five American and foreign universities. 
The leading fields of major specialization are 
natural sciences and social sciences, with fifteen 
and sixteen, respectively. English and modern 
languages have doubled their record during the 
four years, while the field of professional edu- 
cation also had an increase of 100 per cent. 
There has been a gradual spreading out from 
the narrow range of fields of specialization and 
choice of universities, which in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is edueationally desirable and racially bene- 
ficial. 

The first Ph.D. degree was granted in 1863 by 
Yale University. During the earlier years the 
awarding of the Ph.D. to a Negro was an ex- 
ceptionally rare practice, for very few members 
of the race frequented the universities in quest 
of the coveted degree. Due mainly to the pres- 
sure of the standardizing agencies, an inecreas- 
ingly large number of colored men and women 


Phil- 


have been seeking these academic honors. 


anthropie foundations, such as the General Edu- 
eation Board and the Rosenwald Fund, have 
made large contribution to the advancement of 
It is sig- 
nificant that, during the year 1931 at commence- 


the race to this educational level. 
ments and convoeations, ten Negroes received 
the degree, which is far larger than the number 
of any previous year. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

It is to be expected with some certainty that 
the passion for the doctoral degrees will be 
greatly intensified by virtue of the ardent de- 
sire of Negro colleges and universities to be- 
come fully accredited institutions. No Negro 
higher institutions, so far as the knowledge of 


Ph.D. 
York, 


and the 
September, 


‘¢The 
New 


1Harry W. Greene, 
Negro,’’ Opportunity, 
1928. 
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the present writer is accurate, have been rated 
by the Association of American Universities, 
Howard University, in Washington, D. C., Lin. 
coln University, in Pennsylvania, Morgan Col- 
lege, in Maryland, West Virginia State College, 
Fisk University, in Tennessee, and Talladega 
College, in Alabama, are the six institutions ont 
of over seventy that are ranked in Class A by 
regional agencies. To maintain the ratings of 
these schools and provide for the ratings of 
others will make imperative a_ substantially 
large number of colored men and women on 
the instructional staffs with the training of the 
Ph.D. or the corresponding technical equivalent. 
Atlanta University has become a “Flexnerian” 
university in small degree, and is devoted exelu- 
sively to graduate work. Howard, Lincoln and 
Fisk are doing some work of graduate level. 
The new Dillard University in New Orleans may 
enter this new field. The legislature of West 
Virginia has authorized the establishment of a 
university at the West Virginia State College, 
and recently the Texas legislature has appro- 
priated $24,000 for the next biennium for grad- 
uate study at Prairie View State College. 
With the increasing difficulty to secure and 
maintain the services of first-class white men, 
the demand for high-grade colored teachers and 
research workers, is pressing, immediate and 
imperative, and unless the generosity of founda- 
tions continues, Negro higher education will lag 
further behind the American college and uni- 
versity. The salaries provided for high-class 
professors of this intellectual level are woefully 
low in the main. If salaries are not raised sub- 
stantially, presidents will be declaiming in de- 
fense to the teachers devoid of the degree, “We 
pay you poorly because you are _ inefficient.” 
The teachers in defensive restrain will retort, 
“We are inefficient because we are poorly paid.” 
Harry W. GREENE 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
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